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PREFACE 


Since the discovery of America and the early days 
of settlement, trapping has been carried on in this 
country, based on the laws of necessity; the necessity 
of food and clothing, for which purpose the animals 
were chiefly used at the time. Today, trapping is 
still a necessity in Canada for it supplies to the world 
the warmest, most durable and most beautiful wearing 
apparel known. It also supplies employment to thou- 
sands of people and brings to Canada a revenue of 
many millions of dollars annually. 

The human interest element in the pursuit of fur- 
bearing animals in the Northern districts of Canada 
and an outline of the technical side of professional 
trapping—these I have endeavoured to bring together 
in this volume. Few people there are who do not in 
some way come in contact with the fur trade, if it is 
only through buying furs in the manufactured state, 
and why should they not know how and when and 
where these furs are secured? 

Professional trapping is receding further and fur- 
ther from those days when only the Indian and 
the buffalo roamed the wilderness and the plains, with 
the result that the conditions and incidents encountered 
by the professional trapper are less understood by the 
average person. Making a living by trapping in or 
near civilization is now practically a thing of the past, 
but north of parallel 52 there will doubtless be trap- 
ping forever; it is a country of cold and snow and more 
adapted to developing to perfection the sleek coats of 
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martens, fishers, ermines and other animals than to 
fostering an agricultural or commercial world. 

The trapper or would-be trapper must finally judge 
the value of any book laying claim to instruct in this 
profession, for its value is measured by its success in 
telling him how and where to trap. In addition to 
the best methods of trapping the different animals 
which are being used today in the northern parts of 
Canada and which are applicable to trappmg any- 
where, there is given a general review of the activities 
of the northern trapper—his outfit, his mode of travell- 
ing and living generally. The principles presented 
here are based upon the experience of many trappers 
in different parts of the country, from the Arctic Re- 


gions to the South. 
March 15, 1925 
Oshawa Ontario. 


HISTORY OF THE FUR 
INDUSTRY 


HE Fur industry is one of the oldest industries 
known toman. ‘There is to be seen in the museum 
of Archeology at Philadelphia, a tablet some six 

thousand years old, bearing the advertisement of a 
furrier offering choice lion and tiger skins for sale. 
This tablet was found in the ruins of Sumerun. which 
stood near the spot where Babylon was later reared. 
We find, therefore, that even before the time of Abra- 
ham, lion pelts were selling for an ounce of silver, then 
worth twelve cows or two slaves, but now worth at 
present currency values about sixty cents. 

Furs have been instrumental in the growth and ad- 
vance of the world since prehistoric times. The Eski- 
mo of the north as well as the Indian of North Amer- 
ica, protected his body against the nipping frost, the 
piercing winds, the stormy blizzard with pelts: with 
pelts he also made his wigwam warm and comfortable. 

Furs have caused wars and pillages, led to the ex- 
ploration of new lands and changed the maps of na- 
tions. They have been the prized gifts of kings and 
emperors; the price of redemption of royal prisoners 
taken in war—and today fancy fur skins vie with 
diamonds and other costly jewels as articles of dress 
and adornment. 

In Europe and Asia for hundreds of years, the use 
of furs was limited to persons of royalty or of great 
wealth. But with the opening up of new countries this 
was rapidly changed for fur skins were the one ready 
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source which offered alluring profits. The earliest sea 
- wanderers visited the shores of North America and at 
once began trading with the Aborigines. No subse- 
quent industry, agriculture, mining, lumbering or 
fishing, has been the origin of so much wealth as the 
fur skin industry. Before a field was cultivated, a mine 
opened, or a railroad constructed, the skins of fur 
bearers were the only source of revenue. It was the 
Indian’s and the trapper’s trail that formed the path 
of the first highway; the first cargo ever transported 
over our inland waters was furs; the first foreign 
wealth brought into this country was from the sale 
of furs. 

As an industry, fur trading began on this continent 
about the year 1620 when the Dutch purchased Man- 
hattan Island from the Indians for the sum of twenty- 
four dollars. ‘Twenty years later King Charles of 
England, very liberally bestowed upon his brother 
James, Duke of York, a section embracing New York, 
New Jersey and what is now the New England States. 
This territory was to be governed by James in return 
for an annual payment of forty beaver skins. 

The Hudson Bay Company can be truly called the 
founder of the North American fur trade. In the 
early years of the past three centuries this great com- 
pany grew and grew until it had extended its activities 
from ocean to ocean and from the St. Lawrence River 
to the Arctic regions. History tells us that more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago two adventurers 
of French descent, Radisson and Groseilliers, after re- 
peated efforts, managed to interest the English Court 
in the great money-making possibilities of the Cana- 
dian fur trade. As a result, in the year 1668 two 
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tiny ships—the “‘EKaglet” and the “Nonsuch” sailed 
from the Thames River for Hudson Bay. Only the 
*“Nonsuch” reached her destination with Groseilliers in 
charge and he sailed into James Bay, where he man- 
aged to collect in a few months, a large quantity of 
valuable furs and one year later returned to England 
with the precious cargo. This marked the beginning 
of the great English trade with Hudson Bay. 

King Charles II was greatly interested and in 1670 
granted Prince Rupert and 17 others a charter to be 
known as “Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay.” They were to 
own all the lands watered by the streams flowing into 
the bay ; they were to have the sole right to trade there- 
in; and the sole authority to rule. The region was to 
be known as Rupert’s Land, and as we now know it, it 
stretched from Hudson Bay to the Rocky Mountains. 

They established their first forts at the mouths of 
the principal rivers on the east, south and west sides 
of the bay and endeavoured to draw the interior In- 
dians to the coast to trade. For many years the com- 
pany’s chief trading post was located at York factory 
on the western shore, near the mouth of the Nelson 
River up which river goods could be quite easily trans- 
ported into the interior by canoe. In some instances 
they found that the journey required was too long and 
difficult for the Indians to come up to these posts so 
they decided to stretch out and to this end they es- 
tablished posts up the different rivers. Today we find 
their posts, or forts as they are called, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Arctic regions and from Labrador to 
the Pacific Ocean. Their first trading posts or forts 
were forts both in name and in fact; for protection 
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from Indians and other hostile enemies was necessary. 
For instance, Fort Prince of Wales was originally 
built of wood but was later built up of stone and even 
this fortification did not prevent the French, in the 
early days, from besieging and destroying it. These 
forts were always easily recognized by the flags they 
flew: a blood red ground with the letters H. B. C. in 
white. Some would-be wits attempted to give these 
letters odd meanings and we see “Half Breed Crew,” 
“Hungry Belly Crew,” “Here Before Christ,” “Here 
Before Columbus,” etc. 
The Northwest Trading Company 

The success attained by the Hudson Bay Company 
proved an incentive for others to enter the field. Chief 
of these was the Northwest Trading Company founded 
by John Jacob Astor, and Alexander and Rhoderick 
MacKenzie. This firm gradually extended its activi- 
ties into the Hudson Bay territory, brought the pelts 
back to Montreal and from there shipped them to the 
United States. There also was established at Edmon- 
ton the X. Y. Company, and these three firms were 
very formidable rivals. After years of keen competi- 
tion the Northwest Trading Company took over the 
X. Y. Company, in the year 1804 and for seventeen 
years there was much opposition between the two then 
remaining companies. This rivalry soon became so 
acute that it threatened to ruin both. Might was 
right and wherever furs were found the strongest party 
took possession of them, for the time being at least. 
What was this week a Hudson Bay fort was the fol- 
lowing week a Northwest Post. Bloodshed was the 
crder of the day and there are few places in the north- 
ern parts of the western provinces which were former 
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trading posts but could tell a wonderful tale of the 
conflicts between these two companies could they but 
talk. Things came to such a pass that the heads of 
the respective companies decided to meet in London to 
arrange, if possible, for a coalition. This was finally 
accomplished under the name of “The Hudson Bay 
Company” in the year 1821 with George Simpson as 
Governor. 

The Hudson Bay Company has been looked upon by 
the average individual more or less as a bunch of rob- 
bers, due to the fact that they secured furs’ at what 
was considered a very low price, especially in former 
years. As an example of this, often times it took a 
pile of beaver skins piled flat as high as a rifle, to pur- 
chase the desired rifle. The beaver skins would be 
worth a large amount of money whereas the rifle could 
be purchased for a few dollars. Bright coloured ob- 
jects, whiskey, etc., were even more efficacious in secur- 
ing the valuable pelts than articles of actual need for 
the Indian was, and for that matter, still is, a simple 
minded person. 

Looking at the matter from another direction how- 
ever, one can not but feel that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany accomplished a great deal of good. Had it not 
been for this great company the North Country would 
probably have been overrun with free traders who would 
have traded for the Indian’s valuable fur catch, articles 
that were useless. The Indian was very fond of fire- 
water and would often trade many hundreds of dollars 
worth of furs for a bottle or two of rank whiskey. The 
Hudson Bay Company was always glad to supply In- 
dians with all the necessities of life, such as clothes, 
food, rifles, traps, etc. This would be advanced at the 
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beginning of the season on credit. When the Indian 
had secured his catch of furs for the season, he would 
bring it into the post and would repay the factor what 
was owing for his outfit. There was seldom much over 
the cost of outfitting the previous season and when 
there was a balance the hunter was able to enjoy a 
few of the luxuries of life, or such as they would term 
luxuries in the North Country. The advantage in trad- 
ing with the Hudson Bay Company came in when there 
chanced to be a poor season or two in succession; the 
Indian would get his food and his outfit just the same 
and the company would carry him through bad years 
in this way. The Indians had really little to lose and 
everything to gain. 

It is quite natural to suppose that quite a number 
of the Indians dealt with the free traders at one time 
and another to secure the immediate pleasures of 
such a barter, but through doing so they were later 
deprived of the necessities of life and either went back 
to the Hudson Bay Company or starved. 

As time went on the Hudson Bay Company found 
that the governing of the land over which they held 
dominion was an expensive proposition. They were 
very anxious to retain their fur trade but equally as 
anxious to rid themselves of the task and expense at- 
tached to governing. So they finally offered to sur- 
render to Canada their rights for £300,000 on the con- 
dition that they retained some fifty thousand acres 
directly around their posts. It was not until June 
Ist, 1869 that the Parliament of Canada accepted the 
agreement and the country was handed over to Canada 
on the first day of December of that year. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration we could use 
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to show of the immense fortunes founded in the 
raw fur industry would be that of John Jacob Astor. 
He was born in Waldorf, Germany. In 1783 he came 
to America and in 1784 he attempted to establish the 
fur trade in New York: He found however, that the 
fur centre was really in Montreal, so he moved to 
Canada and in 1794 he constructed in Montreal, on 
the corner of what is now Vaudreuil and Therese Streets 
his place of business. The majestic St. Lawrence River 
flowed close by and here it was that the Indians and 
the white trappers paddled their canoes, heavily laden 
with furs, to dispose of them. One does not require 
any great imagination to picture this building stand- 
ing in the wilderness on the banks of the mighty St. 
Lawrence; with the French and English and Indian 
trappers journeying to and fro in their picturesque 
and bright-coloured garbs to dispose of their precious 
cargoes. 

The building was a three-story building, squat and 
grey, with turret windows and a large brass knocker 
on a massive oak door. It was still standing 
the last time the writer was in Montreal, but reports 
state that it is to be immediately torn down to make 
room for more modern buildings. Already it is much 
overshadowed by modern sky scrapers and appears 
as a ghost—a relic of the past. One can see on its 
log floors the accumulation of grease from thousands 
of fresh skins—a connecting link with the former com- 
mercial history of Canada. Local historians recently 
made attempts to salvage this ancient landmark, but 
as Astor was more of an United States than a Cana- 
dian citizen, the undertaking fell through. 

As previously stated, Astor, in association with two 
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others established the Northwest Trading Company 
which was finally merged into the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. As his business grew he gradually widened out 
his territory. In 1811 he established Astoria, on the 
Columbia River, as a headquarters. This was changed, 
during the war of 1812, to Fort George. Business con- 
tinued to prosper, and he soon accumulated the foun- 
dation of the great fortune which he left when he died. 
Today in Montreal they have on file in the Govern- 
ment Archives many old musty documents to testify to 
the immense business he carried on at one time. 

The Industry Today 

At first glance it may seem strange to state that 
the majority of the furs taken in North America today 
are taken by the farmer and his industrious sons. The 
industry is not now controlled by any one company or 
individual, but rather it is shared alike by the Indian 
and the white trapper. The season of 1919-20, ap- 
proximately six months, the largest in the history of 
the Canadian fur trade, put into the hands of the 
trappers the immense sum of over twenty-one million 
dollars—and over half of this I am safe in saying 
went to the farmer and the farmer’s sons. Contrary 
to popular belief it is no longer necessary for the 
would-be trapper to journey hundreds of miles into 
the wilderness to trap fur-bearing animals. There are 
few farms in this country today which will not yield 
during the winter months a worth-while income from 
the trapping and sale of fur-bearing animals. 

Many Canadian and American cities had their being 
through the fact that trading in furs could be profit- 
ably carried on at these points. Montreal was founded 
at the foot of the first great rapids because ships could 
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come up the river to this point and the Indian could 
readily paddle his cargo of furs down to the boat to 
barter. It was in May, 1642, that mass was held near 
the river at Montreal and thus was born what is today 
the greatest city in Canada and fourth largest in North 
America. 

It was the fur industry that brought about the 
founding of St. Louis and it is safe to say that much 
of the wealth accumulated up to the year 1850 was due 
to the fur trade. St. Louis was in the early days a 
French settlement. In 1764, Maxent, Laclede and Co., 
established the first fur trading post on the present 
site of St. Louis to handle the furs of the Indians 
taken along the Mississippi River. For a time this 
firm enjoyed a monopoly of the fur trade much in 
the same manner as the Hudson Bay Company once 
had, by having the French Governor of New Orleans 
give them exclusive rights over this territory. Later 
others got into the game and today the city of St. 
Louis is noted from one end of America to the other 
as a great fur centre. Indeed there is much rivalry 
as to which is the more important—New York or St. 
Louis. 

John Jacob Astor attempted to start the fur in- 
dustry in New York, but owing to the trade being 
badly disorganized he was forced to move to Canada 
and work from Montreal. New York has gone ahead 
by leaps and bounds so far as the fur industry is con- 
cerned and here are held every year fur auctions which 
fur buyers from all over the world attend. The same 
kind of auctions are held in St. Louis—and in more 
recent years in Montreal and Winnipeg. These cities 
now comprise the four fur centres of North America. 


THE NORTHERN TRAPPER 


RAPPING in the North Country today has a 
TT glamour about it that appeals strongly to the 

outdoor man and well it may for trapping has 
played a very important part in the past history of 
North America. When America was first discovered 
the Indians were at that time existing by hunting and 
trapping. ‘To be sure they had no highly developed 
hunting or trapping implements as we have them today: 
nevertheless, they secured sufficient fur-bearing animals 
to furnish them with food and clothing, and that was 
the main consideration. 

With the coming of the white man the fur trade was 
developed rapidly, for 1t was the only resource which 
offered the new-comers a ready return, the animals so 
secured acting as food, clothing and currency. These 
days have long since passed away and the huge wild- 
mess which once hid any number of such fur-bearing 
animals has largely given way to towns and cities and 
farms; while the animals once to be found there have 
been taken or have been driven back further into the 
heavy timber. 

The spirit of the chase which has been so highly 
developed in our forefathers is no doubt largely re- 
sponsible for the spirit of the present generation and 
as a result we see in men that desire to get out closer 
to Nature—to hunt, and fish and trap. We cannot 
mow get out within the confines of civilization and trap 
as was once possible, and while the largest percentage 
of the furs taken today are taken by the farmer and 
his industrious sons, this is partly due to the fact that 
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there are so many farmers engaged in it; the catch 
by any one individual of this class is not large, at least 
not a year’s salary. Then too, the furs taken by the 
farmer, or in other words the trapper of civilization, 
are different from those taken by the trapper of the 
North for the most valuable part of the professional 
trappers’ catch is made up of such animals as marten, 
fisher, mink, otter, beaver, wolf, lynx, etc.—animals 
that never remain long near human habitations. 

To be sure, there are exceptions to this, say in the 
case of a farmer who lives along a good muskrat lake 
or marsh. In the season of 1919-20 many farmers 
made from $500 to $3000 during about two months 
in the spring when muskrats were running good and 
their pelts were bringing big prices. The professional 
trapper differs from the others mentioned, however, in 
that he makes trapping his entire business, for the 
time being at least, and usually manages to make a 
good living from it. It 1s rather a gamble be- 
cause even the buyer of raw furs starting out in the 
season does not know what furs are going to be worth 
later. After he has secured his catch, the fur market 
may become panicky and prices drop to a level where 
there is barely a living init. Perhaps this element of 
chance is another reason why the trapping game is 
attractive to so many. 

Professional trappers and their grounds vary in 
detail but basically are very much the same. The north- 
ern sections of Canada from Labrador to British 
Columbia and on north to Alaska and the Yukon Terri- 
tories supply much the same classes of fur-bearing ani- 
mals: the degrees of coldness may vary somewhat, but 
the conditions of living, of trapping, and actual meth- 
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ods are the same. Each province has what one might 
aptly term a “‘starting-out” point to the fur land of 
the North. For instance, we have in Ontario, North 
Bay, Cochrane, and one or two other places; in Mani- 
toba, LePas, Norway House; in Alberta, through the 
Peace River district—-and so it goes through the vari- 
ous provinces. These special starting-out places are 
due to the fact that they are comparatively easy of 
access by railroad or by canoe or other water trans- 
portation and therefore the best gateway to the Great 
North Country. 

The trapper’s is a lonesome life, but it is a very busy 
one. By day there are the traps to visit and if neces- 
sary, reset: the pelts to be taken from the carcasses, 
stretched, cured and stored; and the simple house-keep- 
ing duties of the cabin to perform; and after a day in 
the open sleep comes almost without invitation. When 
one remembers that one man may trap over many miles 
of line, one understands how little time there is to in- 
dulge in ennui or home-sickness. 

It is now almost a universal policy for two trappers 
to go in together. It is more pleasant to have company 
and safer, because should one partner get into difficul- 
ties through sickness or otherwise, which he could not 
get out of alone, the other is there to help him; and usu- 
ally more lucrative for when men have the two advan- 
tageous conditions just outlined they can do better work 
and cover more territory than two men each working 
separately could accomplish. Another point worth con- 
sidering is that men are apt to go insane living alone 
for months without company. Quite a number of 
fatalities do occur each year in the North Country as 
the following clippings from newspapers will show: 
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“Surrounded by three small piles of unlit firewood 
and sitting in an upright position, the body of Leo 
Hile, a trapper, was found on Moose Lake (via LePas, 
Manitoba), by Indians. Hile’s body was frozen stiff 
and there was evidence of his heroic attempts to light 
the wood to save himself from freezing. He left the 
portage on the far side of Moose Lake with his dog 
team and winter’s catch of furs and got lost in a raging 
blizzard. His dogs forsook him and arrived at the 
Moose Lake settlement unattended. The dead man’s 
home is in Sioux Falls, North Dakota. He leaves a 
wife and two children. The Indians buried the body 
at the Hudson’s Bay Trading Post. This is the sec- 
ond fatality from freezing reported here in the past 
week.” 

And another: ‘Famine is ravaging Indian tribes in 
the far North, according to reports received by the 
head office of the Hudson Bay Company here. Stories 
sent in by trappers and prospectors state that in the 
tribes worst affected cannibalism has been practised. 
The Caribou Indians of the Northwest Territories are 
declared to be in the worst condition and the R.C.M.P. 
has sent a detachment of men from Fort Smith to in- 
vestigate. Reckless slaughter of caribou and other ani- 
mal food supplies on which the tribes are dependent is 
said to be responsible for the famine. 

“In 1920 the Indians destroyed large herds of cari- 
bou and practically drove out or exterminated all these 
animals. Hundreds of carcasses were left on the 
plains, only the choicest parts being eaten by the In- 
dians. No pemmican (preserved meat) was made and 
this year the tribes found themselves without any food 
supply. When the time arrived for the annual trek 
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of the caribou, no animals appeared, the slaughter hay- 
ing reduced the size of the herds and driven them to 
other areas. The light snowfall permitted them to re- 
main in more northern parts where the grass was not 
covered. Without this trek the Indians were unable 
to obtain food and reports of wholesale starvation are 
coming into Hudson’s Bay Posts.” 

Perhaps the worst death that can befall the trapper 
is scurvy—a disease which eats away the flesh and 
which is caused by eating too much of certain foods, 
often salt pork. Fortunately it is not very often that 
we hear of such cases. 

The northern trapper, of necessity, goes in early in 
the season—usually the fore part of September, for 
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there is much work to be done previous to the opening 
of the season of trapping, and be must have his grounds 
selected, his cabins up, ete., befure winter arrives. As 
it often freezes up there about October the first, and 
as many trappers go in by canoe, it is necessary that 
they arrive before the rivers are frozen and the only 
means of travel cut off. Of course, there are resident 
trappers, but they are in the minority for trappers 
are a class of wanderers and are to be found here one 
season and many miles away the next. They are after 
all the money there is to be made from trapping and 
so go where the animals are the most plentiful and as 
animals are scarce in one locality and plentiful in 
another, the reason for continually moving around is 
easily apparent. 

One will invariably find that the resident trapper is 
either part Indian or has married a squaw, but the 
most of the trappers have their homes many miles away 
from their trapping grounds and they return to them 
directly they have secured their catch of furs and the 
trapping season is over. Not long ago I met a young 
fellow who had gone into the North some years previous 
and had there met and married a comely young squaw. 
He told me that he had not been out to civilization 
since his marriage as his wife would not go. His folks 
were well-to-do citizens in a thriving Ontario town and 
did not know what had become of their son. He also 
informed me that he was happy and contented where 
he was and that he had never regretted his marriage 
with the Indian maiden; in fact he said his wife was 
much better than any white girl he had ever met for 
she could do as much work as he could and knew as 
much or more about it. I saw several instances of 
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white husband and Indian wife—the husband invari- 
ably bullying, the wife shy, never saying a word and 
doing more work than her better half. During the sum- 
mer months the squaw would take her papoose, fasten 
it over her back Indian style and paddle a canoe all 
day long. 

The Indian trapper will live in one place for years, 
trapping over the same ground each year and securing 
a good living. As his necessities of life are small, his 
living expenses are low and he can live on much less 
than a white man. This not infrequently causes them 
to degenerate and become extremely lazy and we find 
them along the railroad eking out a living by trapping 
the few fur-bearing animals there are to be found along 
the line during the winter months. They are too lazy 
to go into the wilderness and work and put up with 
the hardships necessary to a successful season’s trap- 
ping campaign. 

As a rule the trapper going into the North ships 
part of his outfit, the most important part such as the 
canoe, traps, guns, etc., to the last stop before enter- 
ing into the wilds and there outfits properly with all 
supplies necessary for about a nine months’ stay in 
the wilderness. This saves a lot of freight and bother. 
The canoe, the usual method of transportation, is then 
loaded and the trapper or trappers, as the case may 
be, strike out for their grounds perhaps travelling weeks 
before they arrive. They have a small tent under which 
they sleep nights and in which they stay when the 
weather is too rough to travel. Some trappers wait 
until the snow has arrived and then go in by dog team, 
while still others take dogs with them by canoe. The 
Indian trapper who is a permanent resident of the 
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country usually has numerous, half-starved dogs which 
he uses as sleigh dogs for hauling him around on the 
trap lines. Where the trapping grounds cannot be 
reached by water the trapper must pack his outfit in 
on his back. ‘This is some chore and needless to say 
it is done only when necessary. 

Arrived at their destination or what they had hoped 
would be their destination, they may find that there 
are not sufficient fur-bearing animals there to make 
it worth their while to stay, due to the grounds having 
been trapped over and the supply of animals depleted 
the previous season; or perhaps the animals have mi- 
grated or a disease has struck them. Or it may be 
that there are trappers on the ground already and in 
such a case the last ones there have to move on and 
find other grounds. 

When a certain trapping ground shows signs of de- 
pletion, the professional trapper of the industrious 
type may, after the season on this ground is over, spend 
the following summer cruising about the North Country 
in search of new grounds—a “fur pocket” as it is 
called. It may be up around James or Hudson Bay 
or way west in the Mackenzie River section. If he is 
fortunate he may be able to make a find that will yield 
him six or seven thousand dollars the first year. 

Once they have selected the grounds the first thing 
necessary is the cabin. The home cabin is built first, 
this being the main and largest building. Building 
these cabins of logs is no cinch and it requires a 
great deal of hard work to accomplish it. Tools in 
the nature of saws, axes, adzes, etc., are packed in the 
outfit and with the aid of these the trapper can con- 
struct quite an up-to-date home. One sees in the North 
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some very fine buildings of this type, considering that 
the trappers are able to take in only those tools which 
are actually necessary. They even have windows in 
them now, using block mica for this purpose, which has 
been later cut into sheets. In addition to the home 
cabin, there is the fur shed to be built where all the 
furs are stored, and enough wood cut to last well on 
into the winter, or if they have the time, right through 
the winter. It is then necessary to begin building the 
other cabins along the trap line. The length of the 
trap line varies with the locality, the trappers, etc., 
but quite often it is a hundred miles long. Along this 
line will be located several smaller cabins, each a day’s 
journey from the other. Food as a rule is kept in each 
cabin. These are known as caches. The honesty of 
the men of the North is well known and while there is 
a free masonry that permits of one trapper helping 
himself to another’s supplies in case of dire need, they 
are seldom known to steal from each other. The In- 
dians are very particular in this respect. The follow- 
ing news item will have a bearing on this subject: 

“Retrieving his tobacco in excellent condition after 
it had been cached for ten years is the experience of 
Charles Illsley, a trapper who makes the wilds of North- 
ern Manitoba his hunting ground. Illsley was re- 
cently at the Pas (pronounced Paw) and in telling of 
his travels said that in 1913 he made a cache at Cop- 
per Lake, which is 72 miles north of the Pas. In the 
cache he placed three pounds of tobacco in six half- 
pound tins. Returning to Copper Lake early in the 
present year he found on going to his cache that the 
tobacco was as good as ever, although it had been there 
ten years.” 
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You may say that the cache was untouched because 
no one had been able to find it and while this might 
be quite true in some cases, yet it does not hold good 
usually. Even with caches of food which are plainly 
visible to other trappers, they will seldom be touched 
unless driven by hunger to do so—when it is considered 
permissible in the North. Instances have been known 
where Indians almost starved to death rather than touch 
the cached food of another trapper. On the other 
hand one will find in the North both Indians and whites 
of a type that will steal anything they can lay their 
hands on. ‘This is found to be true the nearer civil- 
ization one goes. 

Perhaps the main despoiler in this direction, when he 
can reach it, is the wolverine—an animal found only 
in the cold, snowy North and one cordially hated by 
both white and Indian trapper. He is the possessor 
of a very gluttonous appetite and what his huge stom- 
ach will not hold, he spoils for future use by any 
creature excepting himself, by putting on it a hor- 
rible smelling secretion. | 

The smaller cabins along the line enable the trapper 
to cover his line and have a place to stop and rest and 
eat at the end of each day. Some trappers have only 
one cabin, others one or two, and still others as many 
as five or even more. It all depends on the ground to 
be covered and the condition of the country. Not long 
ago we ran across an old trapper who had his grounds 
near the head waters of the Peace River. He went up 
early in the fall, the first of September, and came back 
in June. He had five shanties or cabins on his ground, 
each cabin a day’s journey from the other. He started 
out each Monday morning and managed to cover his 
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grounds in a week, getting back to the home cabin on 
Saturday. He kept food, blankets and wood at each 
cabin. 

It is usually necessary to blaze a trail along the 
trap line for once winter has set in and obliterated all 
marks on land that formerly made the grounds familiar, 
one needs a guide to follow when travelling the great 
white wastes. 

Once the cabins have been erected, fuel laid in and 
all necessary preparations made for the long cold spell, 
it is necessary to get out and rustle some food, for the 
trapper can take in only a small amount of the food 
actually required, the supplies brought in being flour 
and others of a kind one cannot secure away from civi- 
lization; he must depend on Nature and the wilderness 
to supply the most of his food. To this end the trap- 
per usually tries to secure a moose, a deer, caribou or 
even a bear and failing one of these large animals must 
depend on ducks and geese early in the season, and 
later on, rabbits, fish, etc. 

Each trapper takes along full fishing equipment for 
taking fish through the ice and in this way he secures 
pike, white fish and other of the finny tribe that pre- 
vents him from starving at least. 

Fishing through the ice differs very materially from 
the fishing of the warmer months, for the fish in the 
winter are sleepy and stupid, and seem to have lost 
all the game qualities which they possessed during the 
summer months. The requirements of the game are 
not numerous: One must have an ice chisel with which 
to break out the holes (though I have seen them chopped 
with an axe); a wire skimmer to keep the holes open 
by removing the floating ice; hook, line and bait and 
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—a very important part of the paraphernalia—the 
“tip-ups” which indicate when the fish are on the line. 
Most trappers or fishermen manufacture these latter 
for themselves. Some merely set up a forked twig in 
the snow, others have a nicely balanced T-shaped con- 
trivance. ‘To one end of the cross-piece which moves 
readily on the upright is fastened the loop of the line 
and to the other a piece of red rag. An old umbrella 
rib makes a fine horizontal piece and may be fastened 
to the top of a short upright of lath. The slightest 
tug on the line disturbs the equilibrium of the tip-up 
and indicates a bite. 

There is no favourite fishing hole in winter. The fish 
bite or refrain from biting without either rhyme or 
reason, though a mild day is better than a cold one. 
The holes in the ice are usually cut from sixty to sev- 
enty feet apart and the edges trimmed smooth, lest 
the line be cut in being drawn against them. Shiners 
make good bait and where these cannot be obtained, 
hunks of meat serve the purpose. Despite the slug- 
gishness of the fish there is something intriguing about 
the winter sport which keeps one at it, even at the 
risk of frozen fingers and toes. Of course, often with 
the trapper it is a case of keep at it or starve to death. 
The game so secured is hung up where it will freeze 
and it is eaten as required. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that game is scarce and in such cases the trap- 
per has to get down to hard pan and eat even the 
flesh of some very unpalatable animals—animals he 
catches in his traps. And when one is facing starva- 
tion he does not make any bones about tackling the 
rear leg of a wolf or a delicious lynx flank. 

Rabbits are usually very plentiful in the North and 
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these the trapper catches in large numbers by means 
of snares. The only time they are not plentiful is 
when the seven years’ plague strikes them, and even 
though they are to be found in numbers then it is not 
safe to eat them for they are diseased. Many rabbits 
are also taken in traps set for other more valuable ani- 
mals, for they are very curious and will almost break 
their necks trying to get into traps not intended for 
them. In many cases, where the sets are made for 
valuable fur bearers, such as marten or fisher, the 
trapper must use precautions in setting his traps by 
placing a small twig under the pan so that it will re- 
quire a heavier weight than that of a rabbit to spring 
the trap. 

About the middle of October, or perhaps the first 
of .November, the trapper will begin his_ trap- 
ping operations. His most valuable catch is usually 
made between November and Christmas, but it some- 
times happens that conditions for taking the animals 
remain good right up through January and February. 
The minks, weasels, martens, fishers, lynxes, wolves, 
foxes, otter, etc., are the animals taken at this time, 
they being the chief valuable fur-bearers of the North 
Country. After November first, these animals are all 
fully prime in the North and at their best, therefore the 
most valuable. As the season advances into January, 
what with the extreme cold weather and the deep snow, 
these animals become less active and are harder to 
trap; then, too, the trapper has a big time keeping his 
traps above the snow—and so there is always a period 
when the fur catch is very ight. It is at this time that 
a special effort is made to poison wolves and to take 
lynxes in snares, 
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The cold weather and the deep snows cause game on 
which these animals feed to become scarce and while 
wolves are very cautious animals at all times, they 
yield more readily to poison baits because they are 
very greedy animals. The lynx is not a very cunning 
animal at any time, but the snares are especially 
adapted for use when the snows are deep, for they set 
high above the ground and are never snowed under as 
traps would be. 

Christmas Day and New Year’s Day are the two 
big days in the year for the trapper. For these days 
he has brought along some special delicacy—some wine, 
cigarettes or some special foods which he enjoys in 
remembrance of the season and the outside world where 
his friends are enjoying themselves many miles away. 
When one is not too far from civilization, the trapper 
will make a special effort to get out to some place 
where he can send and receive some mail, although as 
often as not, it happens that mail is not seen from the 
time of going in until one comes out. Meeting people 
is much along the same line. Although it usually hap- 
pens that the trapper will meet another trapper once 
or twice during the season, such is not always the case. 
Trappers have not the time to visit, especially when 
they are miles apart and then, too, one never knows 
when a storm is going to blow up that will necessitate 
his being home on the line. 

Along in February and March Winter begins to 
show signs of relenting; the storms are not so severe; 
the weather moderates somewhat and the trapper 
works hard on the line, for he is now having his last 
run of the season on the fully prime, valuable animals. 
The fishers, martens, foxes, and such other animals as 
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I have mentioned, along about this time begin to show 
signs of unprimeness and once they begin to shed their 
fur the pelts rapidly lose their value. But with the 
coming of spring comes also the trapping of two 
other animals—the muskrat and the beaver. These 
animals are not fully prime until the spring months 
so the trapper generally does not bother much with 
them until along in March when they begin their 
‘running ” or breeding season, and are then more 
easily taken than at any other time in the whole year. 
The traps that have all winter long been set for other 
animals are now pulled up and set for these aquatic 
animals, for the season is short and to get results the 
trapper must concentrate. The muskrats are sys- 
tematically gone after, their signs found along lakes, 
ponds and streams or rivers, and a hundred or per- 
haps two hundred traps will be left on these grounds 
until the place shows signs of depletion; the catch 
the first night may be say, seventy-five muskrats, the 
second night fifty, the third thirty, the fourth from 
five to twenty. It is then time to move them to new 
grounds more productive of results. Beavers cannot 
be gone after on the same business-like scale for they 
are cunning as well as timid and one must use great 
care in making and visiting sets. If too many un- 
natural signs are left around their grounds they are 
apt to leave the neighbourhood. Considering that the 
pelt of one beaver is worth quite a number of musk- 
rat pelts, it pays to use care in making the sets. 

On the latitude depends the time of the arrival of 
spring of course but about the middle of April the 
trapper knows he has gotten about all the catch it is 
worth while going after; he sees the geese and the other 
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birds heading north and he too feels that he should 
be homeward bound. Once the ice is well gone, and 
there is little danger from it on the big lakes, he pulls 
his stakes, packs what is left of his supplies, and 
with his precious cargo of furs he strikes for civili- 
zation to realize on, practically, a whole year’s work. 
It is a thrilling moment when he appears within sight 
of the first outpost of civilization and arriving at the 
first stop, he usually stays a day or so to compare 
notes with the other trappers who are passing through, 
bound for home. 

The returns vary greatly with the seasons, caused 
by supply of animals, climatic conditions and by 
fluctuating fur prices. I know trappers who make as 
much as four to five thousand dollars in a season and 
it is considered a poor year when they cannot make 
at least twenty-five hundred dollars. When _ they 
happen to pick up a silver or black fox pelt the value 
of the catch is boosted immensely for the pelt of one 
of these animals is worth many times the price of more 
common animals. In recent years, however, not 
many wild ones are taken, for at the time of the silver 
fox boom, when the pelts were selling for thousands 
of dollars each, these valuable animals were vigorously 
hunted and pretty well cleaned out. But the sums I 
have mentioned for eight or nine months’ work are 
pretty good pay for the average working man and a 
great deal for the Indian who apparently does not 
know how to use it. I have seen Indian trappers with 
diamond rings, gold watches costing $150, gramo- 
phones in their homes, motor boats and other articles 
that appeal to their fancy 

Truly there is much romance in trapping, and 
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Part of a Northern catch 
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Milady little realizes the experiences that go to secure 
for her the fine set of furs she may be wearing. Fur 
farms are now rapidly being established to meet the 
ever increasing demand for furs but it will likely be 
years before certain fur bearers can ever be raised 
successfully in any great quantities. Until that time 
comes and after, we shall still have the professional 
trapper. While the North Country is coming nearer 
as we advance into it, yet I believe that beyond parallel 
52 there will be furs forever for it is truly a hunter’s 
and trapper’s country and not a land adapted to 
our otherwise domestic purposes. 

As the editor of several fur and trapping depart- 
ments for several different periodicals, as well as of 
The Fur Trade Journal of Canada, it is natural to 
suppose that I receive a large number of inquiries in 
regard to trapping in the North Country, most of 
them, in one form or another, resolving into how much 
money there is to be made in the business and where to 
go to secure the best trapping territory. 

I have already pointed out that even professional 
trappers who have spent years in the bush, once their 
old grounds have given out, are at a loss to know just 
where to go to find a good ground for the coming year, 
and a country that will mean enough money to make 
it worth their while. Information in regard to such 
country is usually lacking for many reasons, chief 
of which is that few people know and so it is up to 
each to go on a cruising or prospecting trip in search 
of grounds. The same applies also to the new man. 
Every trapper is looking for a Bonanza and one will 
not tell the other even should he find it. Then too, 
were it published that a certain territory was a veri- 
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table gold mine in fur-bearing animals, by the time 
the reader had arrived on the scene, there would pos- 
sibly be as many trappers there as animals. 

The Northern sections of Canada do offer wonder- 
ful opportunities in trapping to the trapper and pelt 
hunter and this includes practically all the northern 
sections of the different provinces but most particularly 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon Terri- 
tories. ‘There are fur-bearing animals to be found 
here in large numbers, but the would-be trapper will 
have to select a specific locality for himself as best he 
can. Usually where moose and deer are abundant, 
one or both, there will be found good trapping country, 
and while doubtless there are trappers on the grounds 
yet this at least often gives one a good lead from 
which to strike out. 

I would not recommend a trapping life for any 
person, particularly for a young man in this age 
when there are so many other opportunities. On the 
other hand there are many young fellows who would 
like to take a season or so for the trip as well as for 
the money to be made, and there are others who choose 
trapping as an outdoor life because it has become 
necessary through bad health. Trapping is no boy’s 
job, nor is it a lazy man’s job and one has to undergo 
many privations and be locked off from the world for 
several months at a time. One might far better turn 
to the business of raising different animals under do- 
mestic conditions for the remuneration would doubt- 
less be much greater with no hardships. 

Just what a trapper can make in a season’s trapping 
is a matter of controversy among writers. It has 
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however, been my experience in meeting trappers who 
have covered all parts of the country, that a good 
trapper can make a good living trapping in the North 
Country. In 1922 a friend of the writer’s, an engineer 
by profession, found that through having been gassed 
overseas, his health was failing, and the doctors recom- 
mended that he get out in the woods in some northern 
district. Despite the fact that he had never previously 
attempted trapping he decided on making a stab at 
it at least, cruised around during the summer to find 
a good ground and early in the fall he outfitted and 
struck out. The first year he made approximately 
$2500.00 but it will be remembered that furs were down 
then to what they were a season or two previously. 
He has since then run about the same figure each year 
but the last time I was talking with him he told me that 
he had in mind a ground where he could clean up 
between five and six thousand dollars in one season. 

The season of 1919-20 was a big year in the trap- 
per’s life, for it gave to many of them more money 
than they had ever made before, and I have met quite 
a number who cleaned up during this season from five 
to six thousand dollars. The past season I met a man 
in the North who struck into that part of the country 
in the fall of 1919 to trap. He was from Detroit, he 
had never had any previous experience trapping, un- 
less it was as a boy around the old home farm, but he 
was dying with consumption and the doctors told him 
that the cold and snow were his only hope. Some of 
the old professionals whom he met when going in con- 
sidered that he would never make anything out of it, 
but he went north to the Woman River, in Northern 
Ontario, and came out in the spring of 1920 with over 
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six thousand dollars in furs and a wonderful experience. 

The cost of outfittmg must be deducted from the 
profits made in trapping, because the catch is gross, 
not net. ‘The cost of outfitting is high now to what it 
was a few years ago and while such articles as firearms, 
canoes etc., last many seasons yet the grub alone runs 
into a big item of cost. The cost of an outfit would 
range from $800.00 to $1200.00 at the present time 
but even with this deducted from a catch of $2000. to 
$2500 it shows a substantial profit for nine month’s 
work. There is the cost of the outfit (see chapter on 
outfitting), the transportation to the grounds, the cost 
of getting in—all these costs to be considered. If all 
the outfit cannot be taken in, in the one canoe a means 
of landing this additional luggage at the grounds 
costs money. Sometimes it happens that one can se- 
cure considerable assistance from different Hudson Bay 
Boats or their York boats if one-is in a district where 
these are operated. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN WAYS 


Indian writing is interesting to us because we so 
seldom see the original article, and also because it 
tastes of prehistoric times. While on a trip. into 
Northern Ontario, I ran across some Indian writing 
or characters cut into rock along a lake seldom visited 
by any person at the present time, even by Indians, so 
far as we were able to find out. The rock rose to a 
great height, almost perpendicular, and here it was we 
found the strange characters cut. Although we had 
an Indian guide with us, neither he nor any of his 
people could read it. He said, however, that it had 
been there as long as any of his people could remember. 
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In writing, the Indians use symbols or characters 
and make pictures that are quite readily understood 
by the parties concerned. At other times the writing 
is in unintelligible characters. Agreements between a 
white man and an Indian were usually executed by the 
latter, by means of burning or painting on rawhide, 
buckskin, moosehide, or some other leather. The work, 
while not always beautiful, was certainly interesting, 
simple and attractive to one who understood what it 
was supposed to represent. One of the best examples 
of this that the writer has ever run across was a hunt- 
ing permit given by an Indian, Medicine Arrow by 
name, to a buffalo hunter in the old days. Having a 
print of this before me, the original naturally being 
on rawhide, I will describe the characters and inter- 
pret their meaning as well as possible. 

At the top was shown a drawing of the sun, and 
beneath, the outlines of a river. This was to make 
the contract “fas sure as water runs and the sun shines.” 
Immediately below was a drawing of the hunter and 
the Indian: the Indian being easily recognized by the 
feather in his hair, and the white man as a hunter 
by the wide brimmed hunting hat as worn in those days. 
Above the Indian was an arrow (Medicine Arrow was 
his name) while above the white man was a muzzle 
loading rifle. Between them were two crossed pipes. 
This represented the parties concerned in the agree- 
ment and also signified that they smoked the pipe of 
peace. Below this were shown animals the hunter was 
permitted to shoot—buffalo, bear, elk, etc. Directly 
opposite the pictured animals was the amount charged 
for the permit, ten silver dollars and six blankets. 
The length, or rather duration of the permit, was 





A typical Indian 
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shown by a moon, and over it six dashes to represent 
six months or six moons. The territory to be hunted 
was as far south as a horse could run in three days; 
showing a drawing of a running horse and beside it 
two suns on a line; between the two suns and on the 
line were three dashes “as far as a horse could run 
in three suns” or days. The signatures of both the 
hunter and the Indian were then added, the white man’s 
being a muzzle loading rifle, and the Indian’s an arrow 
to which were attached two leaves of some medicinal 
plant. The agreement was then complete. 

The Indians’ calendar in former times was interest- 
ing, although at the present time our times and seasons 
are theirs. Loskiel remarks of the Delawares and the 
Iroquois, that they “‘divide the year into winter, spring, 
summer and autumn, and each quarter into months, but 
their calculations are very imperfect, nor can they 
agree when to begin the new year. Most of them begin 
with the spring, some with any other quarter, and 
many who are acquainted with the Europeans begin 
with New Year’s Day”. 

They apparently divided the year into seasons cor- 
responding more or less with our seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. They then divided these 
seasons into months or moons. The different tribes 
varied in this, some admitting of only ten months in 
the year, while the most of them had twelve months, the 
same as ours. ‘The names of the seasons in Indian 
vary, but the translation into English brings them out 
to mean much the same. Spring has the Indian name 
for “towards spring”, “turn over”, “is coming’, any 
of which boiled down means: “It is time to plant or 
sow”. Summer, in Indian has a rather similar mean- 
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ing: “It turns over, is coming’, “it red has come”’. 
Autumn is “‘self, leaves fall’, “* the red colours have 
come” while the general translation of Indian to Eng- 
lish of winter means: ‘*The cold has arrived’. 

People are still of the opinion that the Indian of 
today lives in as primitive a fashion as his forefathers 
ever did. ‘To know the real conditions, one has only to 
visit some of the Indians in the North, who the last 
few years have made a good deal of money from trap- 
ping, prospecting, etc. In one such place visited by 
the writer on a trip, I was surprised to find them 
even better equipped than many white people in 
the same district. ‘They had three of the finest 
phonographs, a couple of violins and some of the 
finest furniture. The only drawback lay in the fact 
that they did not know how to use them. ‘The 
only articles that I saw which were properly used were 
a diamond ring worn by a young blood, and a gold 
watch. They were rather lacking in the line of dishes 
—all they had to eat from being granite bowls. One 
fellow had a habit of leaning back from the table and 
vigorously blowing his nose on the floor. ‘The food 
consisted of some kind of flat bread (in which we found 
many stray hairs), moose meat, and sugar. 

Many writers are fond of telling us of the wonderful 
marksmanship of the Indian. I have yet to find an 
Indian that can compete with the average white man 
in shooting. Perhaps they were good shots with a bow 
and arrow, but with a rifle they are poor marksmen. 

Considering the hardy life they live, and the strength 
of the men, one would naturally be led to wonder just 
why their race is being wiped out in this country. 
I have known of their putting six hundred pounds on 
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their back and walking around a _ building. This 
sounds rather impossible but it is nevertheless true. 
{ am not saying that any of them could do this, but 
their strength is great. I saw another Indian pick 
up a table with his teeth, allow his wife to climb upon 
it, and then balance it in the air—by his teeth only. 
This was considered a remarkable feat, of course. He 
could do many other such stunts, but the one I have 
just named was by far the most spectacular. The de- 
velopment of his muscles and whole body in general 
drew admiration. 

The Indians are an interesting people to study. 
Their habits and modes of living have had a great 
influence on those of us who hve in North America. 


THE CRUELTIES OF TRAPPING 


OR the past few years there has been waged in 
RK Canada and the United States a campaign 

against trapping, that almost charges the person 
with murder who wears a piece of fur. Some of the 
statements are founded on fact, exaggerated to more 
or less degree, but the most of them are wild -fabri- 
cations by persons who apparently know nothing of 
trapping in the true condition and care to know less. 

There is, with trapping, a certain element that 
causes pain, but the same thing applies in living even 
for humans. Should we stop living because there is 
a certain amount of pain attached to it; prohibit the 
birth of children because child birth is painful—and 
cruel? And yet fanatics request that the governments 
abolish trapping on the grounds that it is cruel. 

It is a well-known fact among naturalists that the 
laws of nature are cruel. Longfellow states in his 
autobiography: “The laws of nature are just but ter- 
rible. There is no weak mercy in them. Cause and 
consequence are inseparable and inevitable. The ele- 
ments have no forbearance. The fire burns, the water 
drowns, the air consumes, the earth buries. And per- 
haps it would be well for our race if the punishment of 
crimes against the laws of men were as inevitable as 
the punishment of crimes against the laws of nature— 
were man as unerring in his judgment as nature.” 

Dr. A. K. Fisher of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
at Washington is in charge of the Bureau’s trapping 
activities and as a scientist and a man of high stand- 
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ing in his profession, he is probably one of the best 
informed men in the world in regard to matters that 
pertain to traps and trapping. We are taking the 
liberty of quoting from an article by Dr. Fisher written 
some time ago: 

“The extremists in this movement consist for the 
most part of sincere, well-meaning people who assume 
without definite knowledge, or are led, through the 
misstatement of others, to believe that all animals have 
the same delicate nervous organizations and temper- 
ament which is present in civilized human beings. With 
this impression firmly fixed and fanned by ghastly 
fabrications, it would not be strange if some of these 
good people should demand that oysters and clams be 
chloroformed when opened, because of an apprehension 
that the severance of the muscles connecting the shells 
of the bivalves would cause as agonizing pain to the 
creature as suffering from a sensitive tooth would to 
aman. There are other extremists in this movement, 
on the other hand, who may be considered moral crim- 
inals, purposely exaggerating, distorting and falsify- 
ing facts to gain notoriety to further the cause or to 
create adverse impressions regarding those bold enough 
to question their statements. 

**As we pass down toward the lower forms of animal 
life, we find when we reach the reptiles and fishes that the 
spinal cord becomes very much more prominent in re- 
gard to reflex action and that the small brain, lacking 
psychological influence, is very much limited as a 
source of nerve distribution and of sensibility. Reflex 
action is often mistaken as an indication of pain. If 
a freshly decapitated frog is held so that a foot touches 
acidulated water or other irritating fluid, the reflex 
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action of the cord will cause the limbs to be violently 
withdrawn. It is perfectly evident that with the total 
absence of the organ of sensibility, there can be no 
pain in this case. 

“T have had long and varied experience with trapped 
animals, and do not believe that in the majority of 
cases the pain which they endure is great. I gathered 
this belief by watching the actions of captured animals. 

“The great majority of up-to-date trappers kill 
their animals quickly and humanely and visit their lines 
of traps as often as possible so that there may be no 
unnecessary prolonged suffermg from hunger and ex- 
posure. Low temperature kills quickly and painlessly. 
In places where animals get chilled, it is difficult to save 
overnight, minks or martens caught in large box traps, 
and they will die much sooner if caught in steel traps. 

** With the passing of the steel trap, the fur-bearers 
would overrun the country, and their prey, including 
interesting birds and mammals, would suffer many 
times more pain than that caused by the steel trap.” 

Perhaps too, the views, the experience and the phil- 
osophy of an old trapper would prove of interest in 
regard to the cruelties of trapping. Billy Snow of 
Northern Ontario writes: 

** Dear Friend: 

I got the magazine you sent me, but it was a week 
before I ran across the place you marked. I was read- 
ing some books and didn’t any more than look at it. 

It was easy to see you were trying to bother me, 
but you didn’t. We've heard that before, and I never 
took any stock in it. But this fellow got me inter- 
ested when he said that women would never wear furs 
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if they knew how cruel trapping is and how the poor 
little animals are tortured. He made it sound so true 
you wanted to believe it even if you didn’t. 

So, as soon as the ice got good, I mushed into town 
and took the magazine along to show to Rock Mc- 
Dowell. Rock runs the hotel and bar, but you never 
find him in the bar. I headed for the back room of the 
hotel where he generally hangs out with more books 
than I ever thought was printed. I just handed him 
the magazine without saying a word and he read what 
was marked. 

“Tce getting good, Billy?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I says, “ but what do you think of what he 
says there? ” 

* Oh that,” and he turned over the pages to see who 
wrote it. “You’re not worrying about it, are you?” 

* No, but he makes it sound awfully true.” 

Rock kept turning the pages until he came to the 
picture of the man who said trapping was cruel. 

** He’s a nice looking fellow, and a smart looking 
fellow,” he says, ‘‘ one thing I like about him is that 
he wears good clothes, not fancy clothes, but real good 
ones. That’s a good hat for instance.” 

He took down a book and what do you think it was 
about? Hats! Just hats, hats, but all about them 
from the first to the last, and all about making them. 
Then I looked at a second book and that was about 
the coypie. Seems this is an animal in South America 
something like a beaver, but with a tail like a muskrat. 
It said it was amusing in its habits and had a gentle 
disposition. It’s fur is what hat makers call nutria. 
When I got through reading, Rock looked at me sort 
of funny and then grinned a bit. 
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‘““If a man paddles straight on one side of a canoe, 
Billy,” he says, “hell only “go in: a circle, Soest 
to know how to handle his blade to get anywhere.” 

When I was nearly home the next day, I met old 
Neeshatha on his way in with a little fur. I didn’t think 
I could make him understand what I was driving at, but 
he caught it right away. This is what he said, though 
of course he said it in Ojibway: 

‘Indian, moose, mink, lynx, everything all same. 
All have hard time. All get cold, sometimes freeze. 
All get killed sometime. All know it. None die 
easy. Kill ’em in trap, cold kill ’em, die fighting, big 
one eat ’em, all same, nothing easy in bush!” 

That’s the way I had always sized the thing up, 
though I never could express it as well as that old 
Indian did. I wouldn’t say it to the fellow who wrote 
the article for the magazine, for he believes the other 
way, and if you believe one thing and the other fellow 
another, it never does any good to argue. From the 
rest of what he wrote I think I would like the man real 
well, but I never could look at him when he had a 
hat on, without laughing. I laugh now when I think 
of him telling so serious what women would do if they 
knew how cruel us trappers are when we catch their 
furs, and all the time he’s wearing a hat made out of 
the hair of that little coypie with its amusing habits 
and its gentle disposition, trapped by South American 
Indians and Spanish half-breeds. 

You see, I figure that nothing in the woods ever dies 
a natural death. Something happens to them some- 
time. They know it and they expect it. Anyone 
who ever watched animals in the woods knows how 
careful they always are, how they’re always on guard, 
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and the way they fight and eat each other is a lot 
more cruel than steel traps. 

People make a mistake in thinking a trap hurts so 
much. <A leg in a trap just gets numb, and there’s 
not much feeling in it. Then too, most trapping is 
done in cold weather, and animals generally freeze to 
death. That sounds bad, but it isn’t. If I was to 
pick out my way of dying, I think I’d take freezing. 
I tried it once, went clear under, and I was never so 
comfortable and contented in my life. 

There’s one thing I always have done, though, and 
that’s visit my traps every two days if I can. If it’s 
cold, it doesn’t make so much difference, for an ani- 
mal freezes mighty quick. But if it isn’t cold they 
chew off their legs and get free. It doesn’t hurt them 
to chew off a leg because they chew that part under 
the jaws where it’s numb. But it leaves them crippled 
of course and they don’t have a fair chance after that. 

If a man goes around to his traps often enough, 
there isn’t any chewing loose. But if there’s a man 
I don’t like, it’s a lazy trapper. MHe’s not only shift- 
less and losing fur, but he’s the man that makes people 
think we’re all cruel. I’ve noticed that the lazy trap- 
per is cruel to his dogs and, if he’s got a family, he 
doesn’t treat his wife and kids right. 

I may be a cruel trapper, but I’d never have the 
heart to raise a little calf up to be a big cow and pet it 
and feed it and have it get to thinking I was the best 
friend it had, and then take it out and kill it, or have 
someone else do it. I’d never eat any bacon again if 
I had to take it out of a pig that had been kicking 
around under my feet and squealing with joy every 
time it saw me coming with a pail. A cow and a pig 
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are taught to believe everybody’s their friend, but a 
wild animal knows it hasn’t a friend in the world, and 
he expects to get killed sometime. 

I mind one time I was on top of a ridge and saw 
some wolves chasing a deer my way. It was a doe, 
and they got her right below me. They knocked her 
down and began to eat her hind quarters while she was 
still bleating. Of course it’s cruel, but that’s the way 
everything in the bush dies, and always will die. And 
a wolf ain’t in it for cruelty with a weasel or mink. 

As I didn’t start trapping this fall, I had a lot of 
time while the lakes were freezing to do nothing but 
sit around and think. I don’t know as I thought very 
much, but I got one thing straightened out to my 
satisfaction. Your last letter started it. I suppose 
you thought you were fooling your backwoods’ friend 
with a lot of those slang words. But I’ve heard a lot 
of that before. 

Once I used to be quite impressed when I heard a 
fellow ringing in a lot of words and expressions that 
I didn’t know the meaning of half the time. College 
boys making canoe trips through here in summer, and 
hunters in the fall were pretty good with it. I couldn’t 
at all, and I used to feel that I was behind the times. 
But one day down at town I heard a fellow in a talk- 
ing machine making a funny speech and using all those 
words I had heard. 

That cured me, and I’ve never wanted to be an up- 
to-date slanger since, for I saw that those college boys 
and other city fellows were talking machines too, just 
repeating what others had said like a parrot might, 
and then I thought of a lot of old-time bushmen Id 
known, lads who never saw a real city and never heard 
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a slang word, and yet who’d make one of your fellows 
think you never knew the meaning of language. 

An old-timer in the bush had to do everything for 
himself and he had to find his own way of expressing 
himself. That’s why there’s no slang in the bush. 
A good bushman wouldn’t any more think of taking 
another man’s words than he would of taking his axe. 
It ain’t that he’s so honest. Its because the axe ain’t 
hung to suit him. 

If he wants to describe something real well he fits 
some words together just like he’d fit some wood and 
raw-hide together if he wanted a new pair of snowshoes. 
That’s what makes the woodsman’s humour so original 
and refreshing, as a fellow I was guiding, expressed 
it. His expressions fit one thing and aren’t good for 
anything else. 

It ain’t only a bushman that does it. Dve a book 
that tells about men on the cattle ranges out west and 
‘how they talk. They’re the same way, which proves 
what I say about a man living where he has to do 
everything for himself being the sort that likes to pick 
his own words. 

And there’s no two of them alike. One fellow says 
everything in a way that makes you laugh, and another 
picks out just a few words that let you understand 
what he means better than if he’d talked an hour. One 
will take an hour telling you about something that 
don’t amount to anything but will keep you laughing 
all the time, and another will use ten words to describe 
what he’s been doing for a month, and you will under- 
stand him down to the last detail. 

I never knew George Applebee to try to be funny, 
but it was a pleasure to hear him talk. Once, when 
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we'd been guiding some geologists all summer, I asked 
him what he intended doing in the fall. 

“Oh, I just stepped in the bail hole,” he says. 

Can’t you see the sort he was; driving oxen in a 
lumber camp when he was twelve, lumberjack, trapper, 
sailor, doing everything a man can do between Liver- 
pool and Vancouver. In seven words he gave his idea 
of living. 

Then there was Harry Goldthorpe. One spring I 
met him at the south end of the lake. It was an awful 
cold day for open water. He was just getting ashore 
off a shaky raft of cedar poles that had a blanket tied 
to a sapling for a sail. There was only one place he 
could have come from, and that was four miles across 
the lake with the sea running good. He was soaked 
to the knees when by rights he should have been 
drowned, so I asked him how he come to get wet. 

* Oh, I just stepped in the bail hole,” he says. 

Don’t that show the kind of a fellow who’d take a 
chance like that just to get grub for his partners? 

And George Kydd was another kind. He’d keep 
you laughing all day. Once he was telling about a 
fellow who put one of those little gasoline engines in a 
canoe. 

“Did he go?” says George, “ you’d a thought he 
had a thousand dollar bill pinned to a tree and was 
going after it.” 

But the best I ever knew was Fred Clarke. He’d 
get off twenty things a day, and in all the years I 
knew him I never heard him repeat. I got to his trad- 
ing post once, just out of a hospital. 

* Look at him,” he says to another fellow. “I knew 
him when he was a man and now a double-barrelled 
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shotgun would make a good pair of pants for him.” 

But I can’t tell you all those things. You’ve got 
to hear them. ‘They’re worse than cold flapjacks when 
you write them down. 

Well, that’s off my chest, and it’s enough for one 
letter. The postmaster laughed at me the last two 
letters I wrote you because they took double postage, 
but I guess this. will go for one. 


Your friend, 


Billy.” 


DOGS OF THE NORTH 


HE Northern Dog is generally considered the 
horse of the North Country as the camel is the 
horse of the desert. Without them transporta- 

tion would be much retarded in the Arctic and other 
far Northern regions where these animals furnish the 
only means of transportation during the cold winter 
months when the snows are deep. 

All northern dogs are generally considered as husk- 
ies. The genuine husky dog comes from the Mackenzie 
River section and is named Malamute after a tribe of 
Indians livmg near the mouth of the river. Lest I 
should make a scientific error I shall explain the Indian 
word. The Standard Dictionary spells it ““Malemuit” 
and gives Malemute as an alternative spelling or vari- 
ant—and who are we that we should quarrel with a 
ten pound lexicon? It has also been spelled in the fol- 
lowing ways by different writers: Mahlemoot, Mahle- 
mutes, Mahlemuts, Maleigmjuti, Maleigmjuten, Male- 
imioute, Malemukes, Malemut, Malemutes, Maliemuts, 
Malimiuts, Malimut, Malimuten, Malimyut, Malelut. 
German writers used the spelling ending in “fen.” As 
previously stated this name is commonly applied to all 
dogs originating in this section whether or not they 
are “huskies”. 

The husky is a cross between a dog and a wolf. 
This cross may be a half breed or may have only a 
slight trace of the wolf blood. Usually they have 
very much the appearance of a wolf even though they 
are nearly all dog. The weight and colour varies a 
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good deal according to the breed of dog that is inter- 
mingled. Gray is however the predominating colour 
—from a light to a dark Gray. Frequently dogs or 
teams are entirely black. However colours do not less- 
en or increase the dog’s efficiency and where the colours 
match it merely reflects the preference of some driver 
who takes special pride in his team. The weight of the 
ordinary dog is from 70 to 80 pounds when in good 
working condition. ‘These dogs are very large, savage 
and rough, the strain being kept up by breeding with 
the hardiest wolves. The male dogs are from the Yukon 





Pete—-A timber wolf trained to drive 
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River section at least two thousand miles distant from 
the huskies named after the Indian tribe. 

In recent years the husky and Eskimo dog have be- 
come mixed to a more or less extent. The Eskimo dog 
is about half the size of the husky, rather stocky in 
build and slightly heavier than the English pointer. 
They have oblique eyes, elongated muzzle and a long 
bushy tail which is frequently curved tightly over the 
back giving them a wolfish and sneakish appearance. 
The colour is usually a deep dun, obscurely barred 
and patched with a darker colour. They are commonly 
eaten by their owners. If they have been lazy and are 
consequently fat they are voted “just excellent”; while 
if they are thin they are “just dog”. 

In addition to replacing human locomotion for the 
hunter and trapper, the husky also does his part in 
forwarding the interests of justice and order. The 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police has a hundred and 
twenty-eight trained dogs in it’s service at the present 
time, ninety-eight of which are in use in the North- 
west Territories, Yukon and the Province of Manitoba. 
These dogs and sleds are employed for carrying mail 
and travelling between the scattered posts and for 
patrol purposes, investigating murder charges or re- 
porting on some other case. Occasionally unique 
uses are made of them as revealed by a trip into the 
Hudson Bay District some years ago by the writer 
where he saw six dogs hitched to a one horse plow 
turning up the sod. 

Compared with other animals of their size and 
weight there is nothing to equal the husky dog in 
strength. Jack London, in one of his books on the 
North Country tells of a dog moving a sleigh weighing 
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over twelve hundred pounds—a fair load for a horse. 
This occurred during the gold rush of 1898. Again, 
thirteen huskies drew a mounted police boat weighing 
over 5500 pounds with the sleigh, across a fairly rough 
country, a distance of four miles without stopping. 
While largely a matter of trails, it is common for 
trappers to figure out the load to an ounce especially 
for a long trip, each dog being calculated to pull a 
load of 125 pounds. Or take for example one of the 
dog derbys. The entrants are started off together, 
say about 11 o’clock in the morning, and make a non- 
stop trip of two hundred miles and are back by nightfall 
of the following day. Neither dogs nor drivers sleep 
from the instant they leave until they return. The 
drivers run along behind most of the way but jump 
on the sleigh for a minute or so at a time as they 
become tired. 


A good lead dog is worth a lot of money for upon 
him depends the work of the whole team. <A good ser- 
viceable dog can be bought in Greenland for five dol- 
lars and brought across to Canada, whereas the pur- 
chase price in the Northern districts of Canada is 
anywhere from fifty dollars up. The lowest price at 
which a good dog could be obtained last season was 
around one hundred dollars. First class animals that 
were good leaders were hard to get at any price and 
when obtainable cost several hundred dollars each. 

At the age of one year the husky dog is ready for 
the harness and is hitched into a team where, under 
the combined influence of the driver and the dog leader 
he speedily becomes efficient, sometimes in the course 
of a single day. Between the ages of three and five 
years he is generally at his best. As a rule the teams 
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are composed of from five to seven dogs and occasion- 
ally one sees three teams of seven dogs each combined 
pulling an upgrade load. The average team is hitched 
in tandem to the sled when the snow is soft and deep, 
but it also travels fan-shape when the going is level and 
hard. Great care and patience is required in the training 
of these animals. Care must also be exercised that the 
common dogs do not get into a fight with the leader, 
caused by the jealousy of the former for the latter’s 
position. Even in a dog race where the animals are 
running abreast, it is not unusual for two teams to get 
into a mix up, causing damage to the dogs and to the 
whole outfit, before they can be extricated by-their 
respective drivers. 

Years ago it was the custom of the racers to run 
their dogs in their heavy freight harness. In 1920, 
however, Walter Goyne, commonly called “The Going 
Kid” because he had won an event in Alaska at the 
age of eleven against a big field, won the prize at Le 
Pas. He used the very lightest harness possible and 
a light Alaskan racing sleigh, both of which are now 
universally used in racing. The restriction of five dogs 
to a team has been removed but the driver must end 
the race with the same number of dogs with which he 
started out. A dog harness is very simple, consisting 
of a collar, a pair of traces attached to the collar, 
and an adjustable band similar to a horse’s belly-band, 
which goes around the body to hold up the traces. 
The traces of the dog nearest the sled are fastened to 
the sled and those of the next dog to the one imme- 
diately behind and so right on through. A _ breast 
collar is sometimes used but the dogs can pull a bigger 
load much easier when real collars are used. 
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When much travelling is done on the ice or on the 
hard crusted snow, the dogs are often shod with moc- 
casins of moose, deer or caribou hide to keep the feet 
from becoming sore. The pad on the foot of the husk- 
ies is tougher and stronger than that of the domestic 
dog which wears out quickly on the sharp, frozen sur- 
faces of the ice and snow. On trap lines where trails 
are usually soft, flat bottom sleds are used and for 
these the trail must be broken with snow shoes. The 
Indians on their trap lines break out the trail the pre- 
vious day or have the squaws walk ahead of the team. 

Driving is done by the voice, the lead dog being 
trained for this. Instead of instructing the dog team 
with the horse exclamation of “gee” and “haw”, (al- 
though it is true some of the drivers use these words 
of instruction) the most of the drivers crack their whip 
and yell “Mush D—you! Mush on’. In conversation 
with different drivers I have found that they believe 
swearing is an absolute necessity in driving a team of 
dogs. The type of whips used by different drivers 
varies but the customary form is to have a stick about 
a foot long and two or three inches wide to which is 
attached braided rawhide, sometimes as long as thirty 
or forty feet. The rawhide, where it is attached to the 
whip stock, will be as wide as the stock and will grad- 
ually taper to a very fine point. The sting adminis- 
tered by this whip is fearful, and I speak from ex- 
perience for I have several times got nicely touched 
up on the ear and face. 

Huskies have mean dispositions which is largely ac- 
counted for by the treatment they receive. This is 
especally true of dogs belonging to Indians. It has 
been said that an Indian can ride a horse a hundred 
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miles after a white man has given it up as being “all in.” 
This is equally true of dogs. I have seen an Indian 
knock one of his best dogs down on the slightest prov- 
ocation, and how the animal managed to ever come 
to, was a mystery to me. The white man invariably 
treats his dog much better. The Indian dog has noth- 
ing to look forward to but a cold bed in the snow, a 
piece of frozen fish for supper if his master is in good 
humour, and a beating if he isn’t. During the winter 
months the dogs are constantly in service, making long, 
hard trips. When summer comes they are turned loose 
to shift for themselves; they are kicked around and 
generally much abused. It is no wonder then, that 
they are of a thieving disposition. 

When working, the dogs are fed once a day, usually 
after supper, and are then given a place to he down. 
They are soon contented and ready for the next day’s 
work. Frequently there is much fighting over the meal 
and to prevent this each dog is tied to a separate tree 
or the driver stands over them with a whip while they 
are eating. The allowance for the day is usually a 
pound of corn meal and one quarter pound of tallow 
made into a mash. Sometimes they are fed on fish, 
depending on which item is the cheaper and more easily 
procured. 

Like the dog of civilization the husky is also sub- 
ject to distemper and other diseases, and every now and 
then some mysterious epidemic will kill the animals off 
in large numbers. Inbreeding has resulted in deteri- 
oration of the husky race and new blood from such 
cold weather breeds as Newfoundlands and St. Ber- 
nards, it is declared, is necessary if the value of the 
dogs of the North is to be preserved. 
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While in Northern Ontario on a recent trip, I ran 
across a very interesting northern team and _ its 
owner, Joe Laflamme, familiarly known in that part 
of the country as “tthe wolf-man”. He traps and buys 
timber wolves during the fall and early winter months 
and when the snow comes he hitches them up like dogs 
and drives them all over the country. To show the 
strength of these animals he not infrequently hauls 
logs and freight. Of course, it is not all plain sailing, 
in fact so far as I could see none of it was plain sailing, 
for these wolves were treacherous brutes and did not 
hesitate to grab anything they could wreak their ven- 
geance on. Mr. Laflamme has several times been 
caught by them and badly lacerated on the body and 
legs. Once they start to fight the only way to handle 
them is to club them unconscious. I had the pleasure 
of holding Pete, the largest wolf of the bunch. He 
weighs ninety pounds, looks like a small pony and has 
the strength of a horse. In driving the team a leader 
is necessary as the wolves cannot be relied upon. For 
this purpose a very intelligent Belgian Police dog is 
used. 

Even the neighbours in that part of the country 
predict the downfall of “the wolf-man” through hand- 
ling these animals, but Mr. Laflamme thinks nothing 
of it. He tells a very interesting story of a young 
wolf six months old. Hearing that a trapper had this 
animal for sale he took the train to visit the trapper 
and finally paid him fifty dollars for the young wolf. 
Bringing him back, he had a muzzle over his head and 


his body in a sack. The young wolf and its owner 
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created quite a sensation on the train and one pas- 
senger approached Mr. Laflamme and offered him two 
dollars for the animal. Much to the man’s surprise 
Laflamme accepted the offer and started to remove the 
muzzle and the sack, saying that he was selling only 
the animal. The would-be purchaser rose, prepared 
to leave the car and said “he guessed he would not 
bother.” 

“Mrs. Laflamme is also very much interested in her 
husband’s savage pets and can handle several of them 
equally as well as her hubby. When the animals are 
young, such as the one mentioned above, she allows 
them in the house and one in particular would run in 
early in the morning and jump up on her bed. As 
they grew older however, they apparently forgot their 
friendly associations and it remained for Mr. Laflamme 
to cage them in steel wire pens where only he could 
handle them. 


OUTFITTING FOR THE NORTH 


KNOW of nothing on which successful profes- 
I sional trapping depends more than the outfit. If 

one has the proper outfit, he can go into the wilder- 
ness equipped to combat all of Nature’s elements and 
come out laden with her treasures. The outfit listed 
below has been in use for the purpose mentioned by 
professional trappers, serving them year in and out. 
It has been brought up to date in every particular. 
Trappers will find that. it. covers their requirements 
from September to May—the usual season. The outfit 
1s for, two: annamegtt Coon 

FOOD SUPPLIES—500 lbs. flour, 50 lbs. cornmeal, 
50 lbs. beans, 100 lbs. sugar, 50 lbs. rice, 50 lbs. smoked 
ham or bacon, 30 lbs pemmican, 25 lbs.. each dried 
peaches or pears or any other dried fruit preferred, 
6 lbs baking soda, 10 lbs. tea, 10 lbs. cocoa, 10 lbs. 
cream.of tartar, 15 lbs. salt, -1. lb.. mustard, 477 db: 
pepper, 14 lb. saccharine. 

HARDWARE.—1 of each: hammer, bucksaw, shov- 
el, plane, ripsaw, small file, three-cornered file, folding 
camp stove with oven. 2 each: large files, folding camp 
stoves (two holes), large axes (31% lbs. heads), hunting 
hatchets. In this direction Marbles is to be preferred. 
83 pair door hinges, 8 ounces block mica for making 
windows, 15 lbs. assorted nails, 3 ounces tacks for 
fastening pelts on stretching boards, 12 lbs. snare wire 
to be used chiefly for snaring lynx, 20 dozen steel 
traps. These should be mostly numbers one and one 
and one-half in size with a couple of dozen number threes 
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and fours for beaver, fisher, etc. Jump traps are the 
lightest, and for this reason should be used. It is not 
worth while taking along any bear traps—deadfalls 
may be used instead. One each, kettle, tea pot, beef 
tea bowl. Two each frying pans, small bowls, large 
pails, copper camp pails, (two and one quart respec- 
tively) saucepans and large spoons, Four each knives, 
forks, spoons and pudding bowls. Wherever possible 
one should use aluminum dishes. They serve as well 
as any other material in small pans, plates, etc., and 
even in the cups if one does not mind a hot lip. Have 
the small dishes so that they will nest into the larger 
ones. Bannock, frying and such pans may be pur- 
chased to nest without handles and a separate handle 
purchased to fit on any one of them. They will then 
fit into the pails. 

FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION.—F¥irearms are 
to a very large extent, more or less a matter of per- 
sonal taste, and what one man will use another man will 
not think of using. Some northern men have no use 
whatever for a revolver, while others would not think 
of going out without one when no larger arms were 
being carried. Oftentimes one uses good judgment in 
carrying a revolver, for when one has no arm of any 
kind with kim, he is sure to miss some game he other- 
wise could have secured. 

For a rifle the 30-30 is the standard firearm in the 
North Country at the present time—at least as nearly 
a standard as one will get. People talk of this arm 
being too small for moose: the Northern man will tell 
you how many he has killed with his 30-30 or 303 as 
the case may be and how few escaped. The one rifle 
serves all purposes. The same holds true of the shot- 
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gun, the 12-gauge being the universal arm. An ad- 
vantage of carrying an arm of standard make and size 
is in the fact that should one run out of ammunition 
he can usually borrow some from the first man he meets. 

Perhaps then, the best outfit in firearms and am- 
munition would be the following: One 12-gauge shot- 
gun, 250 rounds of shelis, for it loaded with four and 
five chilled shot; two 30-30 rifles and 200 rounds of 
ammunition (usually the rifles are carbine type as they 
are lighter, shorter and easier to carry in the bush) ; 
two revolvers, 38 calibre, six inch barrels and 300 
rounds of ammunition for same; one 22 calibre rifle 
and 1000 rounds of long rifle cartridges for it. The 
revolvers carried are usually Smith and Wesson. These 
arms are very accurate and trustworthy, and powerful 
enough for anything one will bump into at short range. 
Of course if a man has no use for such arms he can 
eliminate the revolvers. 

I would point out here that rifles are largely a matter 
of taste. It is by no means necessary, if one already 
has a rifle, to purchase a new one of the calibre men- 
tioned. On the other hand those mentioned are most 
commonly found in use in the North. 

SUNDRIES—One Peterborough Canoe, 19 feet 
long, canvas covered. The canoe used in the North is 
invariably the canvas covered canoe, the reason being 
that it will not become water-soaked as will the wooden 
canoe and be heavy to carry: while should they 
be punctured, they are easily repaired with a piece 
of canvas and some tar. ‘The Peterborough is the 
canoe used mostly and is well thought of by all trap- 
pers from one end of Canada to the other. Of course, 
it is not the only canoe seen in use for there are other 
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makes used but in smaller quantities, the Chestnut being 
another canoe that is found a good deal in the North 
Country and much in favour among trappers. 

A sixteen foot canoe is nice for one man to handle 
and to portage and still carry a considerable load. 
For transporting a trapper’s outfit into the North, 
however, one requires a nineteen foot, while some trap- 
pers use even larger, heavier models, twenty-two foot 
canoes being frequently seen. The larger canoe 1s 
heavier, but has a greater carrying capacity and is 
more seaworthy in rough weather. 

In civilization the canoe is considered as a very 
dangerous means of transportation, and we read of 
many drowning fatalities in the papers during the 
canoeing season. In the North however, the canoe is 
considered “as safe as a house” and some of the best 
canoeists cannot swim a_ stroke. Considering the 
canoeing they do and the chances they take this is 
certainly saying something. A friend of mine several 
years ago went over a forty-foot falls in a canoe. He 
was out prospecting for new trapping grounds and 
was pulled into the current leading to the falls before 
he was aware of the falls or could steer away from the 
swift water. He lost his outfit, the canoe was smashed 
to kindling, but he miraculously escaped unhurt. 

The most satisfactory canoe has the bottom slightly 
flattened and the ends of medium height. If the ends 
are too low, the waves will break in, and if they are 
too high the craft is hard to manage, particularly in 
a head wind. 

One wall tent 9 ft. x 9 ft. with 3 ft. wall, 10 ounce 
material (duck) about 714 feet high at centre, 6 pair 
Hudson Bay, four point blankets. (These blankets 
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have the points marked with bars in the corner.) I pair 
oil tanned shoes for each man, with soles and heels, and 
tops from nine to twelve inches high. There is nothing 
on which so much depends for comfort and success as 
footwear and when outfitting one should give this 
matter due consideration. Be sure that the boots you 
buy are a good fit because if they are too tight they 
will pinch your feet and if too loose they will blister 
them: in either case it means discomfort and misery. 
Perhaps the surest way would be to have the shoes 
fashioned over a last suited to your individual feet. 
Do not forget that leather that has been oil tanned 
or tanned in any way to make the leather turn water 
is much colder than tanned buckskin or moosehide, and 
while the latter are warmer they are good only when 
the snow is dry. 

3 pairs moccasins each, 18 pairs socks (each), 1 
mackinaw suit each, two suits woollen underwear, hand- 
kerchiefs, two pair snow shoes about 12 x 60. 2 pack 
sacks, gun cleaner, three ounce bottle gun oil, oil 
stone, buckskin and sewing needles, couple of awls, 
twine, mending thread, rawhide for repairing snow- 
shoes, about half a hide of moose for mending and mak- 
ing moccasins, shoe wax, couple pounds of lynx cord, 
duck 6 foot square for covering canoe (This may also 
be used as a ground covering when using the tent), 
bachelor buttons, hunting knives, pocket knives, kodak 
and films, pencils and writing material, shaving outfit, 
combs, etc.. Bible, couple good works such as Shake- 
speare, Byron or Tennyson, 12 boxes matches, your 
required quantity of tobacco, 12 dozen candles, 12 
bars carbolic soap, such as Lifebuoy, two waterproof 


match boxes (Marbles), fishing tackle for fishing 
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through the ice—(about 200 feet, 41% in. gill net com- 
plete with leads and corks). Two pair each one-finger 
woollen mittens with buckskin pullovers for each two 
pair. 

MEDICINES .—In this line only the simplest outfit 
is necessary. A compact outfit containing lint, cotton 
wool, etc., may be readily purchased; and this along 
with two or three boxes of good salve, a bottle of dis- 
infectant, couple pounds salts, a dollars worth of 
quinine capsules, a large bottle of lmiment, and a 
small supply of chlorodyne should be all that is re- 
quired. Some poison for wolves should also be taken 
along, strychnine for poisoning put up in one ounce 
sealed capsules and distinctly marked ‘“‘POISON”. 

SACCHARINE.—Some trappers will not know 
what this is for. It is a coal tar product, a great 
many times sweeter than sugar and serves very well 
for sweetening tea, etc. It contains no building or 
energy producing qualities however, and therefore is 
not to be considered as good as sugar in this direction. 

PEMMICAN.—Was originally an Indian food con- 
sisting of buffalo meat pounded and powdered, mixed 
with fat and then eaten. The Hudson Bay Company 
and certain large outfitters now put it up for use 
where a concentrated food is necessary. It is ideal for 
the purpose required. 

PACKING.—Have all foodstuff put up in fifty 
pound sacks and then another sack put over to keep 
out moisture. ‘They should all be packed so that two 
or three or four should weigh about 100 lbs. It is 
even better to have them packed in light boxes running 
about fifty pounds to the box. When packing in the 
canoe, load in all the heavy articles first. One should 
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have all the outfit spread out on the beach next to the 
canoe, one stand by the canoe and pack the goods in 
and the other handing them to the loader as the latter 
calls for them from a list which he has. In this way 
a systematic method will develop, and one is not nearly 
so apt to go away and forget something. 

The whole outfit will weigh about 1500 pounds. 

ROBES AND BLANKETS.—Az article of Indian 
invention and of great use in the cold, snowy North is 
the rabbit skin robe. This robe is made by the In- 
dians of Canada from coast to coast when rabbit skins 
are in abundance. We find it among the Cree and 
Montagnais of Quebec; the Loucheux of the Mackenzie 
River section; the Kutchin tribes of Alaska; and the 
Ojibways, Slaves, Yellow-Knives, Dog-ribs, and Chip- 
pewyan tribes. Truly it is a product of the Children 
of Nature for use against her own forces. 

To outside appearances, this blanket is a paradox, 
because it appears to be anything but warm, yet no 
other garment in existence is so warm with so little 
weight. The weave is so open that the fingers can be 
readily pushed through it anywhere. 

There appear to be slight variations in the making, 
such differences being with the several tribes and the 
parts of the country in which they live. Some skin the 
rabbit and put the hide out to freeze, until a sufficient 
number of them has been secured to make a robe. 
then each hide is cut up spirally into strips one and 
one-half inches wide and from one and one-half to two 
yards long, depending on the size of .the skin. Other 
Indians cut the hide in this manner when first taken 
off the rabbit, and then twist the hides into coils like 
ropes. Of course this twisting must be done in either 
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case. <A frame of poles is then made and the strips 
woven together with a series of loops, using a large 
wooden needle. The meshes in an Indian robe are from 
an inch to an inch and one-half when flattened out. 
It requires slightly over one hundred and fifty hides 
to make a man-sized robe. 

One naturally wonders just where the warmth comes 
in considering that the mesh is so open. The warmth, 
I should say comes from the formation of air spaces 
between the bunches of fur. When the blanket is in 
use, the long hair covers the holes in the mesh, thus 
shutting out the cold. 

This blanket is much sought after by men of the 
North, for it is easily the lightest and warmest garment 
ever devised. It is rather bulky however, but the only 
real objection one ever hears is that the hair comes 
out and hairs are apt to be snuffed up the nose, when 
in use. This drawback, if such it may be called, ap- 
parently does not in the least affect its great popu- 
larity. 

When rabbits are plentiful in the North, the Indians 
make a great many blankets, selling them to white men 
for a few dollars each. When rabbits are scarce it 
is a different matter, and they charge as high as 
twenty-five dollars each. The squaws, of course, do 
all the work in this line. 

In purchasing blankets, perhaps the best ones to get 
are those known as Hudson Bay blankets. They are 
all wool, are very warm and wear indefinitely. Their 
size is determined by ‘“‘points” and they are marked 
accordingly by black bars in one corner. The four 
point blanket is the one in most common use in the 
North. Camel hair blankets are warmer than these, 
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but they are also much more expensive and are really 
not necessary for the average person. 

Some trappers make the mistake of purchasing army 
blankets. ‘They are made for hard usage and are there- 
fore close-woven. This adds weight without giving 
warmth, for it is well known that a loose, fluffy blanket 
is warmer than a close-woven one. In the same way 
two, three-pound blankets are warmer than one six 
pound. one, due perhaps to the thin air space between 
them. 

Blankets should be of a dark or neutral colour, so 
that they will not show the dirt so easily. If it is de- 
sired, they may be waterproofed by soaking them in a 
solution of anhydrous lanolin in benzine or gasoline 
for about three minutes, after which they should be 
wrung out gently, stretched to shape and hung up to 
dry. The blankets still retain their same qualities in 
permitting a circulation of aur. 


SNOWSHOES AND SNOW. 
SHOEING 


HERE is something truly romantic about a 

pair of snowshoes! Who can look at a pair 

of snowshoes without associating them with 

the Indians, the first settlers of this country, the men 

of the cold, snowy North Country today; the part they 

have played in war, peace and commerce in Canada? 

Without them the northern parts of the cold countries 

would have remained uninhabited during the winter 
months. 

Let us, for a moment, hark back to the days when 
the use of snowshoes was first discovered. You can 
easily imagine the Indian at a loss to know what to 
do for food to eat and fur as clothing when the deep 
snows came and he could no longer travel with sufficient 
speed to capture his game. You can imagine how, in 
his crude way, he probably noticed that the lynx and 
the snowshoe rabbit had little difficulty in travelling 
through the soft loose snow; and you can appreciate 
his pleasure when he was finally able to invent a very 
crude snowshoe—probably a contrivance made of ever- 
green boughs or a flat piece of timber roughly hewn 
out of a tree—but still something that served his pur- 
pose in allowing him to walk on top of the snow instead 
of wading through it with great difficulty. No longer 
did he and his family want for food, because now he 
could travel in deep snow quite as well as the wariest 
creature. 
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The origin of the snowshoe is unknown. It was per- 
fected and practically the same when Columbus dis- 
covered America as it is today, and for its perfection 
and present high efficiency no white man can claim 
credit. Different countries and different localities have 
different styles of snowshoes as they have been 
developed by the Indians to meet the topographical 
peculiarities and conditions of the country in which 
they are used. It is interesting to note as a historical 
fact that a snowshoe club was formed in Montreal as 
early as 1840, and that Sherbrooke, Quebec, today has 
the second oldest and largest club in Canada, perhaps 
in North America. . 

The Canadian Indians excel in snowshoe making, 
and they are so reasonable in cost that few white men 
make their own shoes, even though l:ving in the North 
Country year in and out: the most thcy ever do to them 
is perhaps to repair them in case they break one of the 
strings. A pair of real good Indian snowshoes cost 
from ten to fifteen dollars, but these are the real thing 
and will outwear several pairs of the so-called ‘‘Indian- 
made” on sale at most sporting goods and other stores 
at five and six dollars a pair. If one is going to re- 
quire a snowshoe that must stand up under all condi- 
tions, he can do no better than secure a pair of the 
best Indian shoes he can buy. 

The style of snowshoe to select depends on the uses 
to which it is to be put, the country and climatic con- 
ditions. Among the Indians there are generally con- 
sidered to be four distinct types, and these are the 
beaver-tail, the egg-tail or round end, the swallow-tail 
and the bear-paw, but modern uses have developed 
many others. For instance there is the Alaska, a long 
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shoe much like a board, pointed at the end for use in a 
country of heavy powdery snowfall; Admiral Peary, a 
long, narrow shoe designed primarily for use in the 
Arctic regions; the Pumpkin Seed, supposed to be 
the nearest approach to an all-round model; and others. 
The same snowshoe will often have a different name 
in a different locality. 

Cold weather causes the snow to become soft and 
fluffy, while warm days and cold nights forms a crust. 
A snowshoe that is perfect for one element cannot be 
perfect for another, even though it may be used for 
all kinds of snow and travel. Long, narrow snowshoes 
are used for fast travelling in open, fairly level coun- 
try, and are not adapted for use in brushy or rocky 
country, or where the snow does not fall to a con- 
siderable depth. Short, almost round snowshoes are 
adapted for travelling in rocky, hilly or brushy coun- 
try. Their short length does not inconvenience the 
wearer in making quick turns, as he is often compelled 
to do in travelling through the woods. 

The most perfect type of snowshoe for all-round 
wear will measure about forty-four inches in length 
and about fourteen inches at its widest point. The 
toe should be round and flat or very nearly flat, so 
that it will take a good grip on the hillsides; the tail 
short so that it will turn easily and quickly in the 
bush; while it is of a size and covers enough snow to 
keep one near the surface. The stringing should be 
fairly heavy and coarse, which makes the shoe superior 
to a finer meshed one for damp sticky snow. Of course, 
it will be understood that a small person does not re- 
quire the size that a bigger person does, and that a 
big man can use the large snowshoes to better advan- 
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tage than he can the smaller ones. I use a pair. of 
Indian snowshoes 38 x 14 with a toe almost flat, a 
short tail, and the frame strung with heavy mesh gut. 
This is the type of shoe commonly in use throughout 
Northern Ontario and they are well adapted to all snow 
and topographical conditions to be found there. 

In buying snowshoes, examine the frames to see that 
they are not cross-grained, and if they are or if they 
have knots, cuts or other defects, reject them. The 
frames must be of good, straight-grained wood or they 
will break when you are least expecting it. The frames 
should be heaviest at the sides and thinnest at the 
ends. Look also to see that the edges of the frames 
are nicely rounded where the stringing is attached, 
otherwise it will be cut in a short time with hard usage, 
requiring new stringing. It is difficult for the novice 
to distinguish between the good and the bad in string- 
ing until he has tried them out, and then if the filling 
has not been properly stretched, he will find that after 
the rawhide gets damp it will soon bag out of shape. 

There are several different methods of fastening the 
snowshoes to the feet. Some of the commercial harness 
methods are all right while others are bad. The Indian 
or professional uses only a piece of soft leather string 
or lamp wicking. It is light, easy to adjust, allows 
free movement of the foot, will not chafe or bind as 
will some of the harnesses I have seen, and the foot 
may be slipped free of the shoe in an instant’s time 
with no strings to untie or cumbersome buckles to undo. 

The Indian fastening is made as follows: One end 
of a piece of buckskin of the proper length is threaded 
through the web at one side of the toe-opening of the 
snowshoe, drawn across the opening and threaded up 
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through the web at the opposite side, when it is drawn 
back until the two ends are even. The ends are now 
wound around the thong a couple of times, where it 
crosses the toe hole, and brought back. The wearer, 
placing the snowshoe down flat, puts his foot into po- 
sition with his toe under the centre thong, which may 
be slackened for adjustment, until it fits comfortably 
across the toes. The ends of the thong are then 
brought back, one on either side of the foot, and are 
tied behind and above the heel. In case one desires 
to tighten the string, slip the foot out and without 
untying, wrap the sling around the toe thong a couple 
of times. Of course in case it should be too tight, 
unwrap in the same way. Lamp wicking will do where 
buckskin cannot be obtained. 

And now a little instruction on using them. Snow- 
shoes have no reverse pedal and therefore one cannot 
back up with them. Another point to remember in 
case you are just learning is that you cannot hold your 
feet close together and still walk: the one snowshoe 
will refuse to move while you are standing on it with 
the other. And never step down from a high place 
with all your weight, nor place your weight on the 
gut should the ends be suspended in the air, nor step 
on small hummocks or snags if you can possibly avoid 
it. In drying snowshoes, good judgment must be used. 
After they have been out for a tramp and are wet, the 
strings will soon rot if they are not properly dried. 
On the other hand, if they are dried too quickly the 
strings will dry out and become brittle, thereby lessen- 
ing their strength. 

Proper dress equipment for snowshoeing is essential 
if one is to be comfortable in travelling. One requires 
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clothing that is not cumbersome but it must be warm. 
Perhaps nothing better could be procured than mack- 
inaw breeks and coat for both men and women. If the 
weather 1s very cold and windy, a leather-lined mack- 
inaw is the thing, for then the wind cannot penetrate 
it. A toque will furnish the necessary headgear, or a 
mackinaw cap, while woollen gloves for the hands are 
the ideal thing and if necessary a pair of buckskin 
-pullovers for them. 

In the line of footwear, for warmth one of course 
requires a leather that is not oil tanned. All oil tanned 
leather is cold, and while it serves its purpose when 
there is much wet it should not be used in snowshoeing. 
Buckskin or moose hide is the thing with several pairs 
of heavy woollen socks under them. The regular Indian 
style of moccasin, where the string wraps around the 
leg, is what is used in the North, while the commercial- 
ized shoe with the eyelets will be found in more common 
use near and in civilization. In any case they should 
be about nine or twelve inches high and of course have 
no heel. I use a pair of moosehide moccasins which 
I had made for me years ago. They are thicker than 
buckskin and warmer and will wear longer. An extra 
sole I had sewed on them will also increase their quali- 
ties of wear and warmth at very little extra expense. 
Should the snow be wet, it is an easy matter to slip a 
pair of rubbers or overshoes over top of the moccasins, 
which will keep the feet dry, at the same time in no 
way detracting from the otherwise good qualities of the 
moccasins. 


FUR EXPORT REGULATIONS 


Governments need money and are constantly cast- 

ing about for new sources from which it may be 
procured. The trapper escaped until quite recently, 
but now that it has been discovered that revenue may 
easily be raised through taxing furs exported from one 
province to another or to the United States, the trap- 
per need entertain no hopes of a return to the practices 
of the good old days when he could sell his furs where 
he liked and at the minimum cost in delay and official 
interference. Raw furs will be taxed from now on, 
for the good and sufficient reason that a fair amount 
of money may be raised by means of the royalty col- 
lected when they are exported. Government finances, 
federal, provincial or municipal, are not in such con- 
dition these times that there is much prospect that 
taxes of any sort may be reduced. 

The tax on raw furs is irksome to the trapper, more 
so than are most taxes. The export tax on furs causes 
loss to the trapper in several ways. For one thing it 
has resulted in less competition among buyers, and 
prices on that account are lower than they otherwise 
would be. ‘Then again the trapper pays the tax in any 
event, whether he sells to a buyer within the province 
or to a buyer from outside, and in many cases pays 
without knowing exactly what he does pay, the cheer- 
ful buyer not saying anything about the export tax, 
Lut just deducting from. the price paid the trapper 
what he, the buyer, thinks will amply cover the tax. 
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It may be assumed that the buyer under those condi- 
tions takes enough. He would be a new type of trader 
if he didn’t, 

The new regulations, too, affect the large fur buyers 
who really make the fur market so far as country 
dealers and trappers are concerned, by making it de- 
cidedly more expensive for these large buyers to do 
business. Formerly a large house with headquarters, 
say in St. Louis or Winnipeg, sent buyers into all parts 
of the country and also purchased furs direct from 
trappers, the trapper shipping his furs to the head 
quarters of the company, where experts graded the 
consignment, and a price was offered, which the trapper 
was free to accept or reject. But under the existing 
system the houses that formerly bought furs all over 
the country and operated at relatively small expense 
from one headquarters, are required, if they wish to 
continue in business, to open branch offices in each 
province, thus increasing the overhead cost of doing 
business and leading directly to lower prices for raw 
furs. 

The new regulations have had the effect of making it 
difficult for the trapper to sell to best advantage, has 
directly reduced the price he receives for his raw 
furs, has increased the expense of doing business for 
the fur houses and reduced competition and presumably 
the average price for furs. But some revenue has been 
produced, and that counts more than anything else 
just now with the powers that be. There is no pros- 
pect of the regulations being amended or withdrawn 
in any province. 

For the information of readers who have furs to 
dispose of we reproduce in brief the regulations for 
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the collection of royalties in the different provinces, the 
royalty that must be paid on different skins and the 
method of payment in each province. The procedure 
outlined should be followed in all cases. 


Manitoba 


Count the kind and number of the furs you have for 
shipment and figure the royalty to be paid from the 
following table: 


ae ROR cy ou. os A a eke ek 
Siler Ome cars whl Se ee 5.00 
Cross Loran Ai te a ee L5o 
RUC POX ort Pe BU han a et ee Ti 
WY iibeehO nei sae eas noe a an eee 1.50 
Honsineted yak Boe, Scaten che, nhs ok 1.50 
VEaWIGeI ke oa Mel oe Re feck, 10 
ena eta ores we) Sects Mean econ fy See 1.00 
Oates ie ches) ee tc 1.00 
RR dare ae ange ier tk alae aos «La 525 
CATS Ree oi cares pete ae cal tte ee 25 
WN Oe THING seat oS: ok ak a 20 
CUT Key a sah Oe Sp Rn aie ee LO 
WNCASCI eg Pre wee ince Geko oe ks ae .05 
AT GrS Lear ai ree tac ee ek kh ce ee O05 
ROR OGM en. SEO Senha sey eee 05 
yO TAG ah oes ARP gies cede ae 05 


Then write the Department of Agriculture, Winni- 
peg, giving the number and kind of skins you have in 
the shipment and enclosing the amount of royalty re- 
quired. The Department will mail you an export per- 
mit which gives you authority to ship the furs any- 
where you like. 
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Saskatchewan 


The royalty payable is as follows: 


We easer Cerinime 4 oo ih coe eae eS $ .03 
CARRS ig St” ee ee ee 05 
INEM chew Os, oh Lo Sat he ae ee 25 
EO ede dr ee year kay ONE Ale wh 1.00 
ee ae he So ert. Be. atk Ll ate 10 
Sts Sed a ee et har, tne, 40 
WML EGGH oth) Na ae he ge tee 1.00 
Re accra i, Sneath ants iuieterc Adis 1.00 
PY ST Re i Ne Soe oe 1.50 
Be BO ee ae tates ahs tps sone 15 
Nee Oe re Bet lt ee ee he 1.50 
RRS Ci. WE Gan Wes VG der god seas « 1.50 
or em ieee, fer), aie, Goce daw cae - 5.00 
PORE reps eas rn sg eae ol ls 15 
OR ON eles ethane a> Pg cng eft 05 
We aivceine © ore Aoi a A ee .50 
Per ere en woke. eke eM eee aa 25 
SWeI WON So ke oe a NES Pe eae hk ee 25 


The above royalties are payable by the fur dealer, 
trader or shipper at the time of application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Regina, for permit to 
export. Furs consigned to points outside the prov- 
ince must have attached to each bale or package of the 
same a tag or form provided by the Department of 
Agriculture, setting forth the number and kind of 
pelts within said package, the name and address of the 
shipper, the number of his license and export permit, 
-and stating that the royalty has been paid. When 
accompanied by an export permit from the Department 
of Agriculture, the shipping tag shall be taken as 
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prima facie evidence that the royalty has been paid 
and postmasters and express companies have authority 
to accept same for transportation to any point outside 
the province. 

The collection of royalties in Saskatchewan is in 
charge of the Chief Game Guardian, Department of 
Agriculture, Regina, and the Collector of Fur Royal- 
ties, Prince Albert, either of whom will accept appli- 
cation for export licenses in the event of no royalty 
collector being available at the point from which it is 
desired to export furs. On shipments of value less 
than $10 a fee of 25 cents may be charged for each 
export permit issued. A separate permit is required 
for each package of furs offered for export. 

Alberta 

Count the skins in the shipment and figure the tax 

from the following table: 


Baden ek Gus: otc eee ae oe ee $ .05 
Beaver (other than those taken 
underspermiut i oro terse eee .50 
Byrne 5 So acs GA ee 9 ee 05 
CEI oc Lage wets ae ane cna eae 50 
Dyers CN. 2 Bagh EARNED 7c” ORRIN ee a 30 
IWiam Cena: Verdi aieaale e845) tT eae eee 15 
Satna Gah er ee Creare A SEL Rel ae 05 
IMIG OSE PR ALS LO er a ee AP, RA ee 25 
PANDO cee eke Poe ea cd 25 
Deer ie Or oa el Moa Ve 25 
Bea es ae Re de a ee .60 
BiGHer ya-5..2 lice ets, .. See ad, ee eee 1.50 
Fox (silver, black or rusty silver) .... 6.00 
Hox (Geross fos. aii. See eee 1.00 


ax (Ged iia 2 se ee .50 
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LO 5 a a ae ne Nie .25 
BOM Nae dps bc ORs oe hey 3 Med asa 15 
RRR iret e soos ui ute act' bs ay ae 1: SES Ge 03 
TCM E Aa SDCED oho ba oe oc wh aes 25 
WRme RARE AN POINT oa cacti Warn we 25 
MMR ites Sola Orkin Sieg Keun woke thot 25 


The skins are then shipped to Ben Lawton, Chief 
Game Guardian, Edmonton, along with remittance 
covering royalties to be paid. He inspects the ship- 
ment, checks up the remittance and reships the skins to 
their destination. Shippers who have considerable 
quantities of pelts to ship may procure from the Chief 
Game Guardian, Edmonton, an exporter’s license which 
costs $1. Such license enables a man to pay the tax 
to the nearest game officer who will stamp the skins, 
after which they are ready to ship. 


British Columbia 
The procedure in this province varies slightly from 
that followed in the others. To ship skins out of 
British Columbia, count the number and kind making 
up the shipment and figure out the royalty from the 
following table. 


ie she eet. ots lye etn 2s Baie, $ .50 
2 CE Oe 2a en oe 9 NE Be ee a 1.00 
Re IMAIR crea tet) hes os cess Fe ae eae fig Shoo Za) 25 
Sees teed eat as 1 ee ask ras Sh NE 2.00 
ee IE UCL hat oie. 5 tein 8 ene ee Ska 10.00 
ai CERIO hii Lo eae ee spas x i 2.00 
BPR PORE Feta Gy enter op ae org Soe FS ae Ag ht 1.00 
ERMA cos aot cleo oak Fah bie = 988 0,5, 1.00 
NOME EN fe Oe tet IS i Space Hel Shoes, s RS 1.00 


RRR Re, oro esa heh ie ie 05 
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Wald eats at eee ee eee .05 
WOE) shoot pRB Ae CT ee ae 25 
Wolverine .cn5 cee. ie eee eee 50 
WMitaky i tcccs Pega ice aie Lie eae Se eae 25 
Miaskirraite 22): cto as ad ts Deca eal aa O05 
OPER cok oe a tt Oe oon ee 1.00 
Raccoons. 234 = Go 2 hee Gee. Cee 15 
Shean Ba iat 3 Ak ae ee i 515 


The royalty figured, take the skins to the nearest 
provincial constable, game guardian or government 
agent. He will examine the shipment, checking the 
number and kind, will collect the royalty and issue a 
permit enabling the skins to be shipped outside the 
province. The name and address of the nearest official 
of pelts, if you do not know him, may be had on apphi- 
cation to F. H. Butler, Game Preservation Board, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Ontario 

In this province the procedure is as follows: Count 
the number and kind of skins you have to ship and 
figure the royalty from the following table: 


PCR hs gies oC he eee 
PUSier Puce. h pitts cco nad oat ae 1.50 
Ox CCross.)0 oad ace abe oie 1.50 
Hoxw (reds e ee cathe een eee 15 
Hox (silver and black): 1... 45) oeee 10.00 
Hox) Cwhite)) tice a.c ennai an oe 1.50 
Fox (not. specified). «#20055 22.3 Cee 50 
Dy Yk ogi Sere eye ee 50 
Marten. j.diati: fc tre. sme yrds eee 1.00 
Maa i case net Sigh tie hee ee 25 
Muskrat os i642.) oll ren ee ie 05 


Raccoon’) ise e eet eee ee 10 
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SRIETORIE er SPRLe toed oe So tiem et ee ire ES bk 10 
Mt ryG esc te ip ha eee teeta aa!’ 05 
DPE es i ore Ss Bee 8 is 40 


That done, write D. McDonald, Deputy Minister of 
Game and Fisheries, Toronto, or if you live in Western 
or “ New” Ontario, write District Game Warden, Fort 
William, Ont., enclosing the amount of the royalty 
required to be paid. A shipping permit will then be 
issued. 

Outside buyers, whether from the United States or 
from another province, have always been an important 
factor in creating competition in the Canadian raw 
fur market. Certain cities in Canada have always 
been leading fur centres, Winnipeg for example, and 
Montreal. Whunnipeg is still the leading raw fur mar- 
ket of the West but is limited in the territory it can 
serve freely by the restrictions imposed on the move- 
ment of furs. Similarly our trappers are handicapped 
in marketing in the United States raw fur centres. 
From the trappers standpoint, and from the stand- 
point of the raw fur buyer, the net result of the regu- 
lations and restrictions on the shipment of skins is 
that prices are reduced and business hampered. The 
situation as at present is not in the interests of the 
seller of skins who contributes the royalty whether he 
wants to or not and also accepts a price made in what 
is practically a non-competitive market. 

These regulations re shipments and the collection 
of royalties are especially irksome to the farmer’s boy 
or smal] trapper with only a few pelts to sell. The 
trapper with a small lot does not care to go to the 
trouble involved in following out the regulations out- 
lined in the foregoing, so he usually sells to a local 
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buyer. He avoids paying the tax and has_no trouble 
making out a list of his shipment and sending it to 
the chief game guardian of his province or hunting up 
a constable or other official to o.k. his shipment. But 
he pays the tax indirectly and also another “tax” 
which he can know nothing about because it is not 
shown in the statement he gets from his buyer. He 
pays the royalty by accepting for his furs a price that 
is lower than it otherwise would be and he pays an 
additional “unseen” tax by reason of his market being 
restricted to local buyers and competition reduced to a 
minimum. 

The royalty and export regulations are now almost 
universal throughout different provinces. 

While we would be foolish to attempt here an enu- 
meration of the different laws relative to each province, 
as these are continually being changed, the resident 
and non-resident licenses for trapping are here given. 

Alberta—Resident $2.00; non-resident $25.00. 

British Columbia—Resident, British subject $10.00 ; 
non-resident or resident alien not permitted to trap. 

Manitoba—Resident $2.00; non-resident, Canadian 
citizen $50.00; non-resident alien, $200.00 . 

New Brunswick—Persons domiciled in province, 
$10.00; all other persons $50.00. 

Northwest Territories—Resident $2.00; non-resident 
British Subject $75.00; other non-resident $150.00. 

Nova Scotia—None required of resident ; non-resi- 
dent $50.00. 

Ontario—Resident $5.00; non-resident $50.00 

Prince Edward Island—Same as Ontario. 

Quebec—Persons domiciled in province $25.00; all 
other persons $100.00 
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Saskatchewan—Resident $2.00; non-resident $25.00. 

Yukon—None required of resident; non-resident 
$100.00. 

While licenses do not change as often as some of the 
trapping regulations, one should make sure of 
having the latest regulations governing the country 
to which he intends going. The necessary licenses, as 
well as full information may be obtained by writing 
the heads of their respective departments for the dif- 
ferent provinces as follows: 

Alberta: Chief Game Guardian, Edmonton. 

British Columbia: Secretary, Game Conservation 
Board, Vancouver. 

Manitoba: Chief Game Guardian, Winnipeg. | 

New Brunswick: Chief Game and Fire Warden, 
Fredericton. 

Northwest Territories: Director, Northwest Terri- 
tories Branch Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Nova Scotia: Commissioner of Forests and Game, 
Halifax. 

Ontario: Superintendent of Game and Fisheries, 
Toronto. 

Prince Edward Island: Deputy Federal Migratory 
Bird Officer, Charlottetown. 

Quebec: General Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan: Chief Game Guardian, Regina. 

Yukon: Gold Commissioner, Dawson. 

Newfoundland: Secretary, Game and Inland Fish- 
eries Board, St. John. 


MARKETS AND MARKETING 


SKINNING.—To deal with the subject in the man- 
ner of sequence, we shall begin with getting the pelts 
ready for the market, and the first operation necessary 
is removing the hide. 

One essential in having hides with a good appear- 
ance hes in skinning the animal as soon after it has 
been taken as possible. There are two methods of 
skinning—open and cased. All animals, with the ex- 
ception of beaver, badger, bear, raccoon and wolverine 
should be skinned cased. Those listed above should 
be skinned open. Raccoon sometimes are demanded 
cased by fur dealers, but usually they go open. 

To skin an animal cased, begin at one or the other of 
the hind legs and slit down the back of the leg, across 
to the vent in a straight line; then from the vent up 
the other leg in a similar manner. From the vent make 
a slit up to the root of the tail, and after working the 
skin loose around the bottom, draw the bone out of 
the tail. In recent years the tails of such animals as 
skunk, fox, raccoon, etc., have had the tail slit open 
all the way up, when it is stretched and dried the same 
as the pelt. The tails of beavers, muskrats and opos- 
sum are worthless and should be left attached to the 
carcass. 

Having succeeded in removing the tail bone with the 
aid of a good sharp knife the skin may easily be freed 
from the rump, and once free at this point the pelt 
may be pulled well down over the body with very little 
use of the knife, to the front feet. Grasp the back 
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part of one of the legs and turn it inside out as far 
as it will go, then skin out the leg and foot as far 
as possible. When you come to the ears, be careful 
and sever them from the body close to the flesh, other- 
wise a large cut in the pelt may result. 

The open method of skinning is much more simple: 
Make a slit from the point of chin down to the brisket 
(on the belly side) and from there continue the slit 
down to the vent. After this has been accomplished, 
work the skin loose, beginning at the long incision and 
remove from the carcass. 

STRETCHERS AND STRETCHING.—The illus- 
trations will give the reader a pretty fair idea as to 
the shape of the different stretchers, while the follow- 
ing table gives the approximate sizes of the different 
boards and the thickness of the material used. 


Inches from Width Thickness 
Animal Shoulder Width base Material 
Skunk 10 51% in. 8 in. 1, in. 
Mink-Marten 6 21, + 4-4, 
Muskrat 6 41, 7 4-6 
Fox-Wolf-Lynx 16 9-10 14 1, 
Weasel 4 14 2 iy 


SIZES OF HIDES—Sizes of the different hides 
vary considerably of course as do: the different fur 
dealers in their methods of grading. The following 
however, will be found pretty well in use by the large 
fur buyers: 


Animal Large Medium Small 
Red fox 54 in. 50- 52 in. 46- 50 in. 
Mink 24- 25 * 22- 24 ° 20- 22 “ 


Muskrat 15- 18 “ 14- 15 “ 12- 13 “ 
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Timber wolf 64- 66 “* 60- 62 * 54- 58 * 
Coyote 60- 62 * 56- 58 * 44- 48 * 
Otter 60- 62 * 54- 56 * —B0- 34 * 
Beaver 37- 40 * 28- 30 * 24- 26 “ 
Black bear 70- -80 * 60- 70 *S 50- 60 * 
Grizzly bear 120-130 ‘* 100-120 ‘ 80-100 * 
Marten 20-22 * 18- 20 “ Loe. ‘FS: ** 
Fisher BOs. 32" 28- 30 “ 24- 28 * 
Lynx 47- 50 * 40- 44 $¢ 36- 40 “ 
Wild Cat 38- 40 * p2- oo “ 28- 29 * 
Weasel 14-165“ 13- 14 * 12- 13 * 


PREPARING FOR MARKET .—tThe instructions 
on casing are considered standard by all large fur firms. 
However, some firms have other ideas as to how furs 
should be prepared, and if you send regularly to a 
certain fur firm, it will pay you to prepare your furs 
just the way they want them. Some prefer raccoon 
cased instead of being skinned open, and the proper 
measurements for a board when the animals are to be 
cased are: length 36 inches, width at shoulder 814 
inches. 

Foxes are generally stretched flesh side out, but 
when it is desired to have them fur side out, they 
should be turned after being on the board flesh side 
out a couple of days. Weasels also are sometimes de- 
sired fur side out, and in shipping them when so 
stretched they must be wrapped separate; otherwise 
the dirt and grease from the other pelts will get in the 
fur and lessen the value. 

Never use preparations of any kind on your furs, 
nor attempt to tan them thinking that you will secure 
higher prices for this reason. You will only succeed 
in lessening the value of the hides. 
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MUSKRAT 


BEAVE 
(stretched in hoop) (cased) 





MINK 
(cased) 
RACCOON 
(cesed) 

T ; 
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! loose cee ee Se Fico ARS rnc fa ees tent ee \ 
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STRETCHING BOARDS WITH CENTRE WEDGE 


Proper Styles and Measurements of Stretchers 
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Salt may sometimes be used around the ears, feet, 
ete., of such large animals as bear, etc.; it is also per- 
missible on the smaller skins, as skunk, mink, etc., but 
only during mild weather, and then at such places as 
the feet and tail, where it otherwise might spoil. Use 
very sparingly and only when absolutely necessary. 
One way to avoid spoiled skins is to ship them as soon 
after they are cured (dry) as possible. 

Never hang your skins in the sun or near a fire to 
dry; rather hang them in a cool, airy place, free from 
dust. If you use wire stretchers, there is a hook on 
them to hang them by. String them by means of 
a wire from one rafter to another. With board 
stretchers bore a hole in the butt, and then, driving 
nails into a rafter, they can be hung from these nails. 

In stretching skins they should neither be over- 
stretched nor should they be understretched. One is as 
detrimental to good prices as the other, and there is 
quite a knack in having the hide stretched just the 
right amount. In stretching, no other means than the 
hands should be used for this purpose. That is, in case 
the two or three piece stretcher is used, never use a 
hammer to drive in the stretcher part. You can stretch 
the hide as far as you can readily do with your hands 
but never use the hammer or other such means. 

Have the skin on the stretcher with the belly on one 
side and the back on the other. Having the back or 
belly half on one side of the board and half on the 
other decreases the value of the hide. Put in tacks 
at the nose and in the under lip to hold it up on the 
board; also place plenty on each edge of skin, pull down 
legs and tails and stretch to full amount and then 


fasten. 
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Usually a small hide, such as a mink, muskrat, etc., 
will be completely cured in three days; a weasel will dry 
in a little over a day. Much will depend on the weather, 
and how much flesh and superfluous fat is left on the 
hide. They should never, under any circumstances, 
be taken off before thoroughly dry, if they are they 
will shrink in some places and not in others, causing 
them to lose their right shape. 

In shipping there are three ways open: express, par- 
cel post and freight. Light, valuable skins, such as 
mink, muskrat, weasel, etc., can conveniently be sent 
by parcel post, registering them. Parcels weighing up 
to eleven pounds can be cheaply sent this way. The 
way to prepare them for mail shipment is as follows: 
Make a pile of your hides, placed one on top of: the 
other, compressed down as far as possible, and tied 
with a string. 

Never put one skin inside another, as in this way 
the inside skin is apt to pass the grader without being 
seen. Fasten an inside tag with your name and ad- 
dress, and the number of each kind of skins to your 
furs. Then wrap with paper or some light burlap. 
Now wrap again with some nice, clean paper, and tie 
securely, fastening on a couple of tags. If furs sent 
by mail are sewed or sealed, so they cannot be readily 
opened for postal inspection, they are charged at 
letter rates. Even if fur firms do refund postage and 
express, they would raise a kick on being charged such 
exorbitant rates. 

Mail an invoice of the furs shipped to the firm same 
day as furs are sent, saying how many furs were 
sent and how you want your money remitted, ete. 
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If you wish your furs held separate pending the 
arrival of their offer, you must state this in 
your letter and also on the inside of the tag or slip 
on the furs. If the offer of the firm is too low in your 
estimation you can order the furs sent back. 

Remember, however, that if goods are not ordered 
“held separate” it is impossible to have them returned. 
This, of course, applies whether you ship by mail or 
express: No furs should be shipped by freight as it 
is too slow, neither should they be sent packed in 
barrels or boxes. 

This increases the weight and gives much unhandi- 
ness in unpacking without adding to the safety. The 
only time when it is permissible to ship by freight is 
when skins are very rank. Skunk skins in such a con- 
dition are sometimes (but rarely) refused by express 
agents and in this case the only way to send them is 
by freight. 

In sending by express, if you have a number of 
several kinds of furs, make a separate bundle of each 
kind, tie them individually in a _ bundle of each 
kind, then tie them all in a bundle. Put on them an 
inside tag stating the quantity of each kind and wrap 
in paper. Now secure a small burlap sack that is 
strong and free from holes. Put the furs in this, and 
sew up the mouth of the sack securely. Sew on sev- 
eral outside tags as well, so that if one should be torn 
off while in transit it will arrive safely anyway. 

These instructions have been given at some length 
so that the novice cannot fail to understand the details 
entailed in skinning and preparing for market. Every 
fur firm is only too willing to pay a little more for 
hides that have been properly handled, and if you follow 
faithfully the instructions given you can be sure of 
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getting the highest prices. Of course you cannot ex- 
pect to be an expert in skinning, etc., right from the 
start. But after you have had experience and have 
practised these methods you will find yourself auto- 
matically preparing your skins in the best manner 
possible, and will secure the highest possible market 
prices. 
THE MARKETS 

Previous to the war, Germany had in Leipzig what 
was considered the world’s fur market. To Leipzig 
nearly half the furs of the world were sent to be sold, 
buyers attending these sales from all parts of North 
America, Europe and Asia. It was estimated by E. 
Brass, an authority on statistics, that during the pe- 
riods of 1907-1909, three years, the average fur pro- 
duction was close to $100,000,000, of which about one- 
half was handled through German markets. These 
figures do not include pelts that would naturally be 
used by trappers and hunters for their own use. 

The average fur production yearly during the pe- 
riods mentioned was approximately: 


Northe America ....9-24 544 2.- $24,000,000 
OUtM CAmMenIeH: Soa sei ole 2,000,000 
Nastia: ed ce yh Coen ad. GS 6,000,000 
Burotets <5.c0 0h ieee sas ad 24,000,000 
Africa and Oceania. ........ 2,000,000 
Piciat. Yam Say aetayetc ese Whe ee eed 26,000,000 


Since that time the’ fur production of North Amer- 
ica has increased greatly until Canada last year, a 
very ordinary season, produced over $16,000,000 of 
furs. During the season of 1919-20 the fur produc- 
tion of Canada exceeded the figure stated above for 
the whole of North America. No doubt in like pro- 
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portion the fur production of other countries has in- 
creased as well, but it still falls behind this continent 
and today North America ranks as the greatest fur 
producer in the world. 

At present, London, England, is considered the 
world’s leading fur market. Previous to the war about 
65 per cent. of our furs were shipped to Europe, to 
the different fur sales where they were sold and many 
of them dyed and otherwise made up in Germany and 
such countries where labour was cheap, some of which 
were later shipped back to North America as finished 
garments, The war, however, cut off this sale and 
for a time we here on this continent had to find a 
market for our own furs at home. 

This condition served to expand our own different 
fur centres as real fur markets. 

Montreal is today the fur centre of Canada. Some 
few years ago the Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., 
was formed and located here, handling furs from all 
parts of North America, buyers in attendance being 
from Canada, the United States, England, Germany, 
France and other parts of Europe. ‘Several sales are 
held each year, one usually in September, another in 
February and another in June. In the intervals pre- 
vious to the sales, shipments are solicited from fur 
dealers and fur farmers as well as large trappers. 
If the seller wishes to have money advanced on his 
pelts he may secure same up to the extent of 50 per 
cent. of their value by paying the current rate of in- 
terest on the money loaned. Small shipments from 
trappers are not wanted at these sales because a 
shipment say of 10 or 15 muskrats would mean as 
much trouble and expense to handle as a large shipment. 
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Winnipeg followed Montreal in establishing a fur 
auction, and fur sales are now held there several times 
a year. Shipments of furs are solicited from the 
different prairie provinces and British Columbia, from 
professional trappers, fur buyers and fur farmers. 

Another sales auction was established recently in Ed- 
monton, and I understand still another in Vancouver. 
Apparently all are doing well. Each is conducted very 
much the same as the other and the prices realized com- 
pare favourably with Montreal, London, and New 
York sales. 

In the United States, New York and St. Louis form 
the chief fur centres. The leading centre was once 
St. Louis, but now New York is considered the more 
important. 

London, England, as the fur centre of the world 
holds numerous sales, Huth, Lampson and Co., Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and others, all hold sales there. 
The prices made at the London sales are an important 
factor in setting prices elsewhere, and all other sales 
are more or less influenced by the prices realized in 
London. 

In France there are the Paris sales, in Germany, the 
Leipzig. Sales are also held in Russia, Norway and 
other countries, but they are more or less local in 
character. 

A fur auction is conducted somewhat as follows: 
When one visits a fur sale he does not see thousands 
of pelts piled high and hanging from the ceiling. On 
the contrary, the furs are carefully stored in a store- 
house and while one may see them if he wishes, the 
actual buying is done from a catalogue listing the dif- 
ferent pelts in lot numbers and from sample lots which 
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are on display. In this catalogue you will see thou- 
sands of minks, and muskrats, skunks, foxes, wolves and 
many other animals. As your eye travels down the 
list you will perhaps see listed a bunch of 25,000 cat 
pelts, and you vaguely wonder if that is where all lost 
cats go. 

In the salesroom the buyers sit, perhaps a hundred 
or more, each having before him a catalogue of the 
different furs offered. Here you will listen in on some 
very interesting conversations, for fur buyers attend 
from all parts of the world and speak in many different 
languages. The bidding is very rapid, the buyer wait- 
ing until he finds an item of interest to him and then 
he goes after it. The sizes of the different lots vary. 
For instance, a single silver fox pelt may be offered 
and then 5,000 muskrats or skunks in one lot. 


Certainly it is well worth while to visit the sample 
displays of these fur sales when one has the oppor- 
tunity. In the case of the costly pelts such as silver 
fox and sable, the pelts will be arranged in a row with 
perhaps two or three hundred superb specimens rang- 
ing along the wall, any one of which would delight 
the most aesthetic feminine taste. The attendants in 
these sample rooms are clothed in long linen coats so 
that they will not become covered with hairs from the 
different pelts. 

Small trappers would do well to sell to local buyers 
or to firms who advertise and solicit shipments of furs. 
In this way they usually secure the cash for the catch 
within a day or so after receipt of the shipment and 
present day fur houses invariably pay good prices. 
Large trappers might find it well worth their while to 
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get in touch with an auction firm and sell their collec- 
tion by auction. 

A fur buyer at the beginning of the season may have 
an order from a manufacturer for a certain number 
of muskrats, the manufacturer in turn having a large 
number of fur garments ordered for which he requires 
these pelts. The manufacturer knows the prices that 
he is going to get for the garments, how many pelts 
are required per garment and the price that he can 
afford to pay per pelt. He figures this out and then 
goes to the fur dealer to buy them. The raw fur 
dealer figures the profit that he must have and then 
buys the pelts at the manufacturer’s price less his own 
profit. 

This buying creates a market at a certain price, 
generally a very average figure. If the certain kind 
of pelt the manufacturer requires happens to be scarce, 
or 1f dealers will not sell at the price offered, manu- 
facturers have to raise their figures slightly or go 
without furs. If plenty of pelts are available and 
a good demand continues from manufacturers, prices 
may continue on an even level. If orders for fur gar- 
ments fall off, the manufacturer stops buying, the 
demand for furs falls off and prices slump. 

If it happens that manufacturer and dealer are 
loaded up with furs which they cannot get rid of, 
prices are apt to slump badly and remain low the fol- 
lowing season or part of it. On the other hand, if the 
demand for manufactured furs continues, and a cer- 
tain variety of fur is being continually picked up at a 
steady price, the stocks of the dealers are going to be 
badly depleted; demand increases the price, and at 
once the trapper is bombarded with information from 
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fur dealers that the markets are short of certain furs, 
prices are away up and to trap and send in everything 
that he can get his hands on. Frequently trappers 
take dealers at their word, trap everything they can, 
flood the market and then prices drop. 

At the opening of the season, fur dealers have cer- 
tain means for determining what prices to pay. For 
instance, the smaller dealer watches the different fur 
markets to get the trend of prices and attempts to get 
orders at certain prices for lots of furs. It is not un- 
common for one dealer to send a boy over to a com- 
petitor with a skin or several skins to see what he is 
paying, in an attempt to get an idea as to what should 
be paid. Fur buying at best is a good deal of a 
gamble. 

Then too, it sometimes happens that advances take 
place which even the oldest dealers cannot account for. 
Last season, for example, on the English market (Lon- 
don) silver fox pelts and some others advanced as much 
as 50 per cent, and proved a mystery to the fur men 
for some little time. It turned out however, that the 
German dealers were the important factor, and the fur 
trade generally was of the opinion that the financial 
position of the German fur buyers was not strong 
enough to warrant it. 


FOOTPRINTS OF ANIMALS 


HE study of the tracks and signs of the various 
birds and animals forms a very interesting hobby 
and one quite as interesting and instructive as 
the work of an amateur detective. The Indians and the 
first white men in this country lived chiefly by their 
knowledge gained from tracks and signs, and those made 
by animals formed the major portion of this knowledge. 
I have known men who could tell by looking at the track 
of an animal what kind of animal it was, whether male 
or female, how long since it had passed, what the 
weather was like at the time, whether it was looking for 
food or for a place to stop, and many other small 
points that the casual observer would never dream of. 
And when the answers to these questions were analyzed, 
it would be found that they were not difficult—if one 
had a minute understanding of the animals and their 
habits and general peculiarities. 

If we see some scattered feathers in the snow and 
the tracks of a fox leading up to the scene, we know at 
once that Mr. Fox has pounced unawares upon a 
partridge or some other bird; if we see the mute remains 
of a woodland tragedy in the shape of a few bits of 
rabbit fur, some blood and some bones and no tracks 
leading up to identify the killer, we may be reasonably 
sure, especially if we find on close observation claw 
marks in the snow, that a hawk or owl has swooped 
down upon the rabbit when he was not in the least ex- 
pecting it, and left with a full stomach. In the same 
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way we judge from the trunk of a hollow tree that is 
badly clawed that there is a family of racoons living 
in it. These are simple signs that may be readily 
understood by any person at all acquainted with the 
animals and birds. 

The many other signs may be read quite as easily 
if one will spend the time to learn the fundamentals 
of the sign language and then give thought to the 
matter of explaining. And when one does master them 
he will find that the woods, particularly in the winter 
when the snow is on the ground, is an open book on the 
movements of the different birds and animals that make 
their home there, and one that is quite as interesting as 
the most absorbing novel. 

THE SKUNK—tThe skunk is a living example of 
that well-known phrase: “It pays to advertise.” No 
other animal has secured quite the notoriety among 
those who know him best; in fact few animals in the 
ordinary course of their eventful lives ever attain such 
publicity, lasting publicity I may say, for there is no 
gainsaying the fact that it clings for an indefinite 
period. 

The skunk is a member of the weasel family but 
it has not that appearance of quickness, and speed 
common to the members of the weasel family. Where 
the mink or the weasel counts on covering a large ter- 
ritory in a given time, travelling rapidly by bounding 
over the ground, the skunk takes all the time there is. 
The skunk and the porcupine are two animals which 
even though they cross your path within a distance of 
a few feet, take their time in getting out of your way 
no matter how important the occasion. And it is 
never advisable to attempt to hurry matters; the re 
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sult is certain—and sad. It is because of their fear- 
less habits that we seldom see a skunk travelling at 
anything but a walk, when their trail may show in 
either of the arrangements illustrated, each track be- 
ing a distance of about five inches from the other. 
The foot prints will measure from one to one and one- 
half inches in length, depending on the size of the ani- 
mal. 

THE OTTER—Here is an animal closely related to 
the mink and other members of the weasel family, re- 
sembling the former animal very closely both in ap- 
pearance and general habits. 

They secure their food from the lakes and streams 
in the shape of fresh fish, and it is along these places 
that we will see signs of them. They seldom venture 
far from the water, for they are very poor travellers 
on land, Nature apparently having seen to this by 
placing their legs on the side of their body, or so it 
appears to a casual observer. This gives them an 
awkward, waddling appearance when they are seen 
travelling on land or in snow. 

Their feet are hard, short and webbed, and built to 
adapt them to speed in swimming. They can remain 
under water a long time and are so fast in the water 
as to be compared only to a streak of lightning; they 
can catch even that fastest of all fish, the brook trout. 
In certain parts of England it is said that poachers 
there take them when young and train them like dogs 
to catch fish, returning to their owner with their victim 
in their mouth. 

The trail of the otter is easily recognized by the 
floundering mode of travel. One writer states that 
their trail in the snow resembles the trail made by 
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dragging a small log, the foot prints in the bottom 
of the trail being very distinct. The foot prints 
measure about two inches in diameter. When walking 
in the snow or in soft mud their trail will usually 
show the drag mark of their tail. 

When walking, their trail is a wobbling formation 
(A) and when running much like that of the rabbit or 
the squirrel (B). They are very fond of travelling 
by jumping, like the mink and then the trails of 
these two animals are almost identical excepting for 
size, the trail of the otter being much larger. 

They are very playful animals and delight to slide 
down the wet, slippery banks of streams. Such banks 
become through constant use, when otters are in the 
neighbourhood, gutted from these slides, from the 
animals practising on them so much and are frequent 
sights along streams where these animals are seen. 
During the winter months they are also very fond of 
sliding on the ice and when they can strike a nice 
glary piece of ice they will take a run, spring and slide 
for a distance of forty to fifty feet on their stomach. 
Such slides have been seen and measured. 

THE FISHER—As the otter is related to the mink 
on the aquatic side of the family, so is the fisher related 
to the weasel from the standpoint of a land animal. 
The fishers are animals of the cold, snowy North Coun- 
try and are never found for long near civilization. 
They resemble the mink in appearance and general 
habits but are much larger. 

They are great travellers and being exceedingly 
strong and well built have the power to travel fast 
and cover long distances in a comparatively short 
period. They live chiefly on rabbits, partridge and 
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such birds and animals, so their tracks will be most 
often seen in the sections where this food is to be 
found. They do not confine their hunting activities 
to the heavy timber quite so much as the marten, but 
may frequently be seen quite out in the open. Some- 
times they will take a notion for fish, and _ will 
find a log spanning a stream close to the water, and 
here, crouching close, will wait for a fish to pass in 
shallow water so that they may scoop it to land with 
one stroke of their powerful paw. 

The size of the paw varies with the individual but 
an average specimen would be anywhere from two to 
two and one-half inches in length. In travelling, they 
run by bounding and leave a trail showing the feet in 
pairs, one slightly in advance of the other, and each 
pair being from two and one-half to four feet apart. 

THE MART EN—tThe marten is in size between the 
mink and fisher, larger than the former and smaller 
than the latter. They inhabit the same territory as 
the fisher and in searching for food cover largely the 
same ground, their tracks often being seen to inter- 
mingle. The martens, however, are very much tree- 
climbing animals and in their search for food they will 
chase squirrels and birds to the topmost boughs of 
trees. They are also very fond of birds’ eggs and 
commonly rob nests. Their large muscular feet and 
legs and long sharp claws make it quite as easy for 
them to scale a tree as for a squirrel. 

There is only a difference of size between the tracks 
and trail of the marten and the fisher. The track is 
well rounded and as the feet are quite hairy the im- 
print of the toes does not show plainly as a rule. The 
length of the paw is about two inches. They travel 
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by bounds and each pair of tracks will be from two 
to three feet apart. 

THE WEASEL—tThe weasel is closely related to the 
mink and the tracks of the two animals are very similar, 
those of the mink being larger. Unlike the mink 
however, the weasel is by no means fond of water, 
seldom if ever venturing into it, and so we must needs 
look elsewhere than on stream banks for their tracks 
and signs. 

During the summer months, or rather the months 
when there is no snow on the ground, one might easily 
be led to believe that there were no weasels in the 
neighbourhood, yet after the first fall of snow, these 
little tracks appear to be numerous and will even be 
found leading up to the hen house or under the barn. 
Weasels are especially fond of poultry and they allow 
no opportunity to escape of grabbing off one of the 
farmer’s select birds. The tracks are most commonly 
found in the woods and swamps and here they will be 
seen leading through hollow logs and stumps, under 
bridges and through the heaviest growth of timber, 
while out in the open they investigate the hay stacks 
and the rock piles as well as deserted buildings. They 
are great travellers and can cover a lot of ground in 
a single night. 

The tracks are smaller than those of the mink, the 
hind foot of the weasel being about one and one-half 
inches long. They travel by leaping, the trail thus 
formed showing the foot prints in pairs, with one foot 
always slightly in advance of the other and the prints 
about eighteen inches apart. 

THE MINK—tThe tracks made by this little animal 


of the woods and streams are representative of the whole 
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weasel family of which the mink is a member along with 
the marten, fisher and other animals. The footprints 
measure from one to one and three-quarters of an inch 
length, depending on the size of the particular animal. 
In travelling they use an easy lope which carries them 
over the ground rapidly, leaving the telltale marks of 
their going in the shape of twin imprints along the 
trail. Each pair of feet is separated by a distance of 
about three inches, one foot always being slightly in 
advance of the other. The distance between each bound 
varies from twelve inches to even twenty-four inches, 
although more often it is about fourteen inches. 

Minks like to travel along streams, particularly dur 
ing the mild months when they are as much in the water 
as on the land, and at such seasons you may safely look 
for their tracks in the mud along the shore. 

During the winter they stay close to the water, but 
do not go into it as readily as in the warmer season. It 
is at this time that their tracks are noticed to be most 
frequent in the snow. Unlike the rabbit’s these tracks 
are never plentiful in any one place, but rather it is a 
single trail and you could perhaps follow it for miles 
and find nothing but the twin tracks leading away in 
the distance. 

The mink is very regular in his habits, having a cer- 
tain route which he travels every week or ten days. As 
this frequently covers a territory of many miles, it will 
be seen that he is not able to lose much time enroute 
if he is to make it regularly. It is only at such times 
as they happen to get hungry and catch a speckled 
beauty of the stream, or enter a muskrat house to rout 
out and kill the occupant of the house that we see 
an abundance of tracks. 
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THE RACCOON.—The raccoon is related to both 
the bear and the weasel, and so we see in its tracks 
some of the peculiarities of each of these animals. If 
one is fortunate enough to run across their tracks in 
soft mud or some similar place where a good impres- 
sion of the foot is possible, he will see that the hind 
foot resembles nothing so much as the track a very 
small child would make. 

They are animals common to most localities, living 
in hollow trees in swamps and woods, and during the 
fall months in the farmers’ corn fields, from which they 
often send their shout so much like that of the owl. 
They feed also on frogs and such small life as they 
can find along stream banks and here their tracks may 
be seen in the mud to best advantage, if there are any 
animals in the neighbourhood. 

The toes are long and slender with long claws, adapt- 
ing the animals to climbing trees. One will see, if he 
can find their home, that the tree trunk is literally 
clawed to pieces from the animals going and coming 
to their home. 

The print of the hind foot measures anywhere from 
two and a quarter to three inches in length, but extra 
large specimens may run over this size. In walking 
they make a trail much like that of the rabbit (A) 
while in running it is much the same as that of the mink 
or weasel, but much larger than either of the animal’s 
signs mentioned. (B). 

THE BEAR—The track of the bear is noticeable 
first of all for its large size, often measuring eight 
inches in length for the brown or black bear. The 
track of the grizzly is much larger than this, but is 
about the same shape. If one will notice their track 
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closely, he will see that they walk with half of the 
foot on the ground while the other side just touches 
or is above ground altogether. The foot of the bear 
is much like that of a man in this respect. 

Sometimes it will be found that the track does not 
give a proper impression of the foot. This is true 
not only of the bear but of other animals as well. 
In the illustration will be seen the impression of the 
feet as they would probably appear in snow or mud 
where the bear has planted his front and rear feet, 
while the other illustration is drawn from a photograph 
and shows the exact shape. There is, it will be noted, 
considerable difference. 

In walking, the bear travels with a seeming awkward 
gait, the tracks keeping to a fairly even formation. 
They can however, travel at a surprising rate of speed 
when required. 

Their tracks are not often seen but may be frequently 
run across along the muddy bank of a stream or after 
an early snow storm in the fall. They usually den up 
for the winter early in the season, so their tracks are 
not common to the man of the woods, as so many other 
animals’ tracks are. 

They are excellent tree climbers, their strong feet, 
muscular legs and long claws adapting them to this 
necessary accomplishment. 

THE WOLVERINE.—The wolverine, also known 
as the Carcajou and skunk-bear, is supposed to be the 
missing link between the weasel and the bear families, 
in that it walks after the manner of the bear, but much 
resembles the weasel family in the formation of the 
head. 


The tracks of these animals are never very numerous, 
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for which the animal world in general ought to be 
thankful, as they are hated by all other animals of the 
wild. They are great travellers and will cover a large 
amount of territory in a short time, it being most 
common for them to follow a trapper’s line of traps 
and rob the baits and any game that may be in them. 
One or two may be all of the family over a large area. 

It is not a fast runner and a man might easily 
outrun it. The tracks made in running are placed in 
pairs, one imprint being slightly in advance of the 
other. It is a good tree climber and its long claws 
assist it much in this direction, 

THE WILD CAT.—-As the tracks of the fox, wolf 
and dog families are very much alike, so are the tracks 
of the lynx, wild cat, mountain lion or cougar and 
animals of the cat or feline family alike, the chief dif- 
ference being in the size of the tracks. 

The track of the wild cat is the smallest of the three, 
the paw being about two inches in diameter with a dis- 
tance of about fourteen to fifteen inches between the 
tracks when walking. 

The legs of the wild cat are long to enable him to 
run fast, and the soles of the feet are naked. They 
live chiefly on rabbits and their signs and tracks will 
be found most numerous in the heavy cedar swamps 
where these animals are to be found. 

It has long been said that the wild cat is dangerous 
and will hide in a tree and jump on passing people. 
In the North Country where they are to be found they 
are considered as being quite harmless. As a matter 
of fact most wild animals of Canada are quite harmless 
unless provoked. While in the North Country some 
years ago I met a trapper who had spent all his life 
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trapping and who had covered Canada from coast to 
coast. I asked him what wild animal he considered the 
most dangerous and he said first a wounded bull moose 
and second a grizzly bear that had been wounded. He 
further stated that he considered no animal dangerous 
when left alone, with the possible exception of the two 
animals mentioned, “‘for”, he said, “at certain seasons 
of the year either the bear or the moose might attack 
one without any apparent reason”’’. 

THE MOUNTAIN LION.—The mountain lion is 
a member of the cat family and found only in the 
mountainous districts away from civilization. They 
are animals not found in any numbers, and being con- 
fined to restricted areas are seldom seen. 

The track and trail of the mountain lion is very 
much the same as that of a lynx, only larger. The 
track may be four inches in width on an average size 
animal, while a large specimen will sometimes measure 
five inches. 

THE LYNX.—It was no. doubt from the foot 
prints of the lynx and the rabbit that the Indian se- 
cured the idea of fashioning snowshoes. He saw that 
these animals had large, hairy feet which prevented 
their sinking into the snow and so he devised something 
along the same lines. 

If one looks at the foot of either the lynx or the 
snowshoe rabbit, he will see that the growth of hair 
is specially long on these parts, in fact it is so long 
and thick that about the only impression the feet make 
when the animal is travelling in the snow is a mark 
the shape of the foot—an outline only, where most 
other animals will reveal the markings of the toes and 
claws. 
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In walking, the lynx makes a somewhat zig-zag trail 
much after the manner of the fox or wolf, each foot 
being a distance of from twelve to fifteen inches apart, 
depending on the size of the animal. In running or 
rather galloping, as their mode of fast travel is a 
gallop, the arrangement of the feet show in pairs, one 
always slightly in advance of the other. 

The feet of the lynx will measure up to three and 
one-half inches in width, depending on the size of the 
animal, the dimension given above being for a large 
animal. ‘The foot is wider than it is long, for a foot 
of the width mentioned will be about three inches long, 
perhaps not quite that. 

The lynx is a clumsy traveller at the best of times 
and were it not for the fact that Nature had provided 
him with a special means of travelling in the deep snow, 
we fear that he would often go hungry. As it is, his 
long legs, despite his awkwardness, see him safely 
through some pretty hard seasons. 

THE BEAVER.—Perhaps I should have given the 
beaver first place among my list of animals as they 
are surely the most intelligent, but as I am not enum- 
erating them in order of any preference, the oversight 
will easily pass. 

It has often been noted the great resemblance between 
the muskrat and the beaver, and in truth they are so 
much alike in appearance and general characteristics 
that the muskrat has been called the vest-pocket edition 
of the beaver. However, the second toe of the hind foot 
has two claws and in having two separate bones in the 
lower leg, the beaver is like the marmot and squirrel 
rather than the mouse-like animals of which the musk- 
rat is one, having the two bones fused. 
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The tracks of the beaver are rather hard to find 
even where the animals are quite plentiful; at least they 
are hard enough to find so that they may be easily 
recognized, for when they do travel on land they are 
usually dragging wood or something after them and 
such a load obliterates their track and trail. If one 
will be patient however, and look carefully along the 
muddy banks and along their dams he is pretty sure 
to run across occasional imprints which are fairly 
representative of the tracks made by these master 
engineers. 

THE MUSKRAT.W\-The tracks and trail of the 
muskrat are unlike those of most other animals both 
in construction of the foot and the general formation 
of the track. They are aquatic animals and so their 
tracks are always to be found in shallow water or 
along the muddy banks of streams. One muskrat will 
make many tracks, but if one follows it for a short 
distance he will find that it soon resolves itself into a 
distinct type with regular markings. 

The hind feet are most prominent in their trail be- 
cause the front feet are very small and are partly 
covered by the hind feet when the animal walks. The 
distance between the tracks varies from four to eight 
inches, the hind feet being about two inches long with 
the front feet about one quarter of this size. When the 
animal runs, the markings of all four feet may be 
noticed. 

The tail plays a very prominent part in the trail 
left by the muskrat and this is not surprising consider- 
ing that it is long and heavy. It may be noticed to 
best advantage when the animal has been travelling in 
shallow water or in fresh snow that is soft and not 
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too deep, at which time it drags along behind and 
leaves a distinct ridge of its own. 

Although the imprint of the hind feet in the mud 
or snow does not show it, these feet are slightly webbed, 
making the muskrat an excellent swimmer and adapt- 
ing it to its aquatic life. They are poor travellers on 
land, particularly in snow, and though they frequently 
go out for a run in the winter as their fresh trail along 
the water’s edge will show, their trip is usually a 
laborious one. 

THE FOX.—Much of what has been said in pre- 
vious articles dealing with the wolf and coyote is ap- 
plicable also to the fox family, for the tracks made by 
these different animals are very much alike. 

Each paw has four toes with rather sharp claws, 
which make a plain impression when seen in some soft 
snow or mud. ‘The length of the paw is about one and 
one-half inches on an average specimen. 

In walking the tracks are sometimes plain in-and- 
out formations while at other times four sets of tracks 
almost represent a_ half-circle, the distance between 
each track being about fifteen inches. In running, the 
placing of the feet is different as shown in B. 

I have heard that some people claim they can dis- 
tinguish between the male and the female fox tracks, 
those of the latter animal being a trifle shorter and 
narrower. I do not believe this to hold true however. 

There is very little if any difference between the 
tracks of the various foxes with the possible excep- 
tion of those made by the gray fox, which are rounder 
and more like those of a cat. | 

THE COYOTE—The wolf, the fox and the dog 


belong to the same family of animals and so we see 
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in their tracks the resemblance to such a degree that 
we can scarcely tell them apart. The track of the 
timber wolf is larger than that of the coyote, while the 
size of the dog track depends entirely on the size or 
breed of the dog. ©The general characteristics are the 
same and the three animals run alike with the possible 
exception here of certain breeds of dogs. 

The length of the footprint of a coyote is about 
two inches, the foot prints in walking being about four- 
teen or fifteen inches apart. When walking the tracks 
hoop out slightly, while in fast running they are more 
in the shape of a zig-zag. 


The coyote is an animal of the prairie or desert 
lands and here they roam over vast stretches of terri- 
tory. Their tracks are familiar to all who dwell there, 
for at night they will become so bold as to approach 
the farmer’s barn or hen house in search of a stray 
chicken or some other small prey. 


THE WOLF.—The Timber Wolf, as its name im- 
plies, is an animal of the timber sections, its place be- 
ing taken in the open country by a close relative, the 
coyote, commonly called the Prairie Wolf. Being an 
animal of great cunning, it will not long remain near 
civilization and so we find them only in the remote 
sections of the undeveloped countries, particularly in 
the cold, snowy North. 


The track is larger than that of the coyote, being 
about three inches wide and four inches long. The step 
in walking will be found to measure about twenty inches, 
although it may vary one way or the other to a small 
extent, depending a good deal on the size of the indi- 
vidual animal. In the illustration will be seen in (A), 
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the formation of the tracks when walking and (B) 
when running. 

THE BADGER.—The badger is an animal of the 
prairie country and is found chiefly in the western 
provinces. 

It is interesting to note that it is from these animals 
that we secure the fine badger hair brushes which are 
used for many different purposes. 

In walking, they zig-zag from side to side, the hind 
foot showing twisted inward and one foot print over- 
lapping the other. The tracks themselves are about 
three or four inches long, while the distance between 
each step will measure about eight inches. 


BAITS AND SCENTS 


HE matter of using the proper baits and scents 
TT to attract fur-bearing animals has long been an 
important subject to the trapper, particularly 
in recent years when trapping in or near civilization 
meant much competition and the fellow who knew how 
to make the most successful sets secured the most furs. 
Baits have long been a factor in successful trapping 
and even crude scents or decoys have played a very 
important part from the early Indian trapping. To- 
day there are many commercial baits on the market, 
some of them good, some questionable and some abso- 
lutely worthless, in fact, detrimental to trapping. It 
is not to list these prepared baits in their order of 
merit; rather it is to show the trapper how to make 
his own that will attract animals equally as well as the 
best commercial decoys that this article is written. 
Some trappers do not favour the use of scents, claim- 
ing that they will not draw the animals to the traps. 
This quite often happens when the scent is a poor 
one, but the same trapper will perhaps relate to you 
how he lured a mink several hundred yards up a stream 
to a set baited with smoked fish or venison. The pur- 
pose of the scent is exactly the same, the difference 
being that natural baits will not give off an odour in 
cold weather because it freezes within the bait and it 
svon spoils. A scent on the other hand should be the 
same at all times and it will attract animals much 
further than natural baits will in any kind of weather. 
If scents are worthless then the only sets that can be 
126 
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used to trap animals are blind sets, but if natural 
baits are beneficial to the trapper then scents are even 
more important. 

One thing the trapper should not do and that 
is to confuse the principles of the two—hbaits and 
scents. The natural bait will attract for a short dis- 
tance under favourable circumstances while a good 
scent will attract for long distances under all circum- 
stances if the animal is in any mood to be attracted. 
The use of the scent is to attract therefore, but it 
should never be used as a bait also; rather the natural 
bait should be employed. as usual and the scent placed 
near the natural bait, but not on it. When the animal 
which you are trying to trap gets a whiff of the scent 
he is immediately interested and following it up comes 
to the natural bait and the set. He will then try and 
get the natural bait and if the trap is properly set 
he will get caught. 

The fact that some firms, who have not the slightest 
conception of what should comprise a good scent, have 
compounded and sold different concotions to trappers, 
which have proved a failure, has rather discouraged 
the trappers who have been bit in this manner; but the 
same laws still hold good in attracting animals and 
from my own experience and that of many other ex- 
perienced trappers I know that good scents when 
rightly employed are successful. 

There is nothing better than that which Nature af- 
fords for all animals in both baits and scents and if 
you can obtain a scent of Nature that comes near the 
scent of the animal you wish to catch or one of which 
they are very fond, you have solved a lot of your trap- 
ping problems. One can often take a number of in- 
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gredients from the storehouse of Nature and compound 
a scent almost identical with that of the animals or at 
least one that has wide attractive power for them. 
But when you get something mixed into the scent that 
is not of Nature and is foreign to the smelling instinct 
of the animal you are going to drive it away from the 
set rather than attract it. 

I have in my time bought scores of formulae for mak- 
ing scents that were supposed to work wonders, paying 
fancy prices for some of them. <A few of them have 
been good while others were only average. In looking 
over my old files I find two or three that proved 
to be very successful,one by a Hudson Bay Trapper 
from British Columbia for all flesh eating animals. 
This one I purchased in 1913 and I give it for what 
it is worth: 

“Take a quart bottle and fill it three-quarters full 
of trout cut up into small pieces, or minnows will do 
if trout cannot be obtained, and hang in the sun loosely 
corked for two or three weeks. If in the winter hang 
alongside of the stove pipe. Then add one-half ounce 
pulverized asafoetida, one-eighth ounce of oil of anise, 
and one beaver castor cut fine and fill the bottle the 
rest of the way up with Hudson Bay whiskey or Ja- 
maica rum”’. 

Dave Allyn, known as “Lone Dave” from Illinois had 
a very successful scent for mink which he got out in 
1902. It was known as ‘‘Lone Dave’s Never Fail Mink 
Decoy” and was made as follows: 


“Take some duck fat and stew it slowly for a few 
hours being careful not to burn it and strain the oil 
into a bottle. While the oil is hot add about one- 
quarter as much strained honey as there is oil. (If 
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bumble bees’ honey can be obtained it is better). ‘To 
6 ounces of this mixture add 8 ounces fish oil made by 
cutting up minnows and putting them in a glass jar 
or large bottle and hanging in the sun until an oil 
forms, then drain off and add to the above. Now add 
one-half ounce oil of rhodium, one-half ounce oil of 
cumin ; now procure the musk from three or four minks 
and add to the above”. 

In 1905 Lone Dave came along with a decoy for 
foxes and this time he issued it from Iowa, having 
changed trapping grounds in the meantime. These he 
sold to the trapping fraternity at one dollar each. The 
fox decoy was made as follows: 

“Take duck’s fat and stew out one-half pint of oil, 
being careful not to burn, Home made fish oil may 
be used if the duck oil cannot be obtained. To the oil 
add four ounces of bees’ honey, heating both the oil and 
honey and mixing while hot. To this add the musk 
glands of a dozen or more muskrats. Hang in a warm 
place for a few days. Now obtain as soon as possible 
the matrix or sexual organs of a female fox when in 
heat during the period of coition and put it in a little 
alecohol—half enough to cover it is sufficient. Shake 
up twice a day for a week when the peculiar scent will 
be cut from the flesh. Add this liquid to the above and 
the decoy is ready for use—until you can obtain the 
fox matrix you can use two ounces of oil of velarien 
with excellent results. This oil is made from the plant 
known as Catshane which foxes love to roll over in the 
woods. 

His wolf decoy was made as follows: Take mutton 
tallow, 1 pint, heat it hot and add powdered asafoetida, 
2 ounces, oil Valerien, 2 ounces, and twelve or more 
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muskrat castors (the milky secretion found on the 
belly, back near the hind legs). Put a little on some- 
thing above the trap and a little on the bait. 


Trailing scent——A good formula for trailing scent 
is animal oil made from the fat of the fox, cat, coon 
or skunk, stewed out so as not to burn it. Take one 
pint of this oil and add one or two ounces powdered 
asafoetida, 2 ounces oil Valerien and one-half pint of 
water in which an ounce of shavings from cork or scab 
taken from a horse’s legs has been boiled an hour or 
until thick as common syrup. Shake well before using. 
If you can obtain the musky tufts of hair from a deer’s 
hind legs and the musky secretion from between the 
toes and boil it awhile in the urine of the deer, which 
can be obtained from the bladder of the deer when 
killed, it is much better than anything else to add to 
the oils and when prepared right is a very good decoy 
for foxes, wolves, marten and fisher. Freezing does 
not injure it.” 

The formulae which I shall presently give are the 
combined experiences of many trappers, in many differ- 
ent parts of Canada and the United States and while 
the three I have just given are good yet I believe that 
the different ones IJ have compounded are even better 
for in some respects they are founded along the same 
lines but have special attractive powers not possessed 
by any one of the three. 

First, however, we shall deal with the natural baits 
such as the different animals are fond of and on which 
they live to a large extent: 


Skunk—Poultry, smoked fish, rotten eggs, mice and 
muskrats, 
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Opossum—Poultry, rabbit, muskrat carcass or 
other tainted meat. 

Muskrat—Apples, carrots, turnips, beets, cabbages. 

Wolf—Horse or cow flesh, poultry, rabbits, pork. 

Weasel-—Poultry, partridge, rabbits, muskrat, 
bloody meat. 

Mink—Fish, especially trout, rabbits, poultry, 
muskrats. 

Fox—Rabbits, mice, muskrats, poultry, partridge, 
fish. 

Marten—Rabbits, muskrats, partridge, squirrels, 

bird’s eggs. 

Fisher—The same as for marten. 

Wolverine—Tainted meat of any kind. 

Beaver—Fresh soft wood with bark on. 

Otter—Fish, especially trout, sometimes muskrat 
flesh. 

Lynx—Rabbits, partridge, mice and small birds. 

Wildcat—Rabbits, partridge, squirrels, muskrats, 
birds. 

Ringtail Cat—Same as Skunk. 

Civet cat—Same as skunk. 

Bear—Fresh meat of any kind, honey and even 
apples. 

Most fur-bearing animals prefer to have their nat- 
ural food fresh although there are some exceptions 
and these I have mentioned. But in the case of such 
animals like the mink, unless the bait is fresh there is 
no use in trying to use it for a set for it will be more 
apt to scare the animals away than to attract them. 

Fish Oil—Fish oil is made by cutting up trout and 
putting them in a bottle, then allowing the bottle to 
stand in the sun until the fish have thoroughly decom- 
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posed. If trout cannot be obtained chub or other 
minnows will answer, but trout are really much supe- 
rior. In placing the bottle in the sun do not make 
the bottle airtight or the strong gases forming will 
burst it, neither have it so open that the rain and flies 
can get into the bottle. During the winter the bottle 
may be hung by the stove pipe or buried in a heating 
manure pile for several weeks and this will answer the 
same as hanging in the sun during the summer months. 

Muskrat Musk—The musk of the muskrat which you 
will see mentioned directly, is to be found on the belly 
of the muskrat under the skin and close to the tail. 
The sacs in which it is found are of a yellowish colour 
and are largest in the spring months on the male musk- 
rats when the two of them may contain as high as 
twenty-five drops of very sweet-smelling liquid. The 
method of securing this is to tie a string tightly around 
the top of the sacs and then cut them off the animal, 
later cutting them open and squeezing out the lquid 
into your scent or into an ounce of alcohol. 

Duck Oil—The manner of making this has already 
been described in the foregomg methods. 

Beaver castor—In case one cannot obtain this him- 
self he can purchase for a dollar or so enough from 
any large fur dealer to answer his purposes. 

Other ingredients—The other ingredients may be ob- 
tained from your druggist with perhaps the exception 
of such simple things as honey which may be obtained 
anywhere. 

Land animal scent-—For mink, marten, fisher, skunk, 
weasel and all animals that eat flesh of any kind. 

8 parts duck oil, 1 part oil rhodium, 1 part beaver 
castor, 3 parts honey, 2 parts rum, whiskey or other 
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form of alcohol (not wood alcohol) and the musk from 
at least six muskrats taken during the spring of the 
year. 

In making up this bait for foxes or wolves, substitute 
one part oil of velarien for one part oil of rhodium and 
add four rotten eggs. 

Muskrat and Beaver—+4 parts each of olive oil and 
rum or other alcoholic content, 2 parts sweet fennel, 
1 part oil of anise, I part buckwheat honey, 1 part 
beaver castor and the musk from several muskrats. 

Trail Scent—One quart fish oil, six ounces oil of 
anise. 

Trap Oil—A trap oil is something that every trap- 
per needs to keep his traps in good condition but in 
view of the fact that the most of the lubricating oils, 
if used for this purpose, would scare the animals away, 
trappers have been wary about using any oil at all 
with the natural result that their traps often became 
so rusty that they frequently lost valuable pelts through 
springing too slowly, or refusing to spring at all. 
The following can be used with the assurance that the 
animals will not be in the least suspicious of a_ set 
through any odour of a repelling nature. 

6 pounds of tallow, 1 quart castor oil, one quart 
fish oil, 3 ounces oil of anise. Melt the tallow and 
then add the oils, stirring to mix thoroughly when a 
thick paste will be formed. 

Paste Scents—Of late years some of the manufac- 
turers of commercial animal scents have got away 
from the liquid form and sold paste products instead, 
claiming that the paste was much better because it 
would not freeze so quickly, nor would it evaporate and 
it was cheaper to use. The scents given in the preced- 
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ing paragraphs will give very little trouble in the direc- 
tions mentioned but if for any reason a person pre- 
fers paste animal baits to liquid he can easily make 
them by substituting lard, that is for land animals. In 
place of using eight parts duck oil he can use eight 
parts lard and in the muskrat and beaver scent cut 
out the four parts of olive oil and substitute four parts 
of lard. In all cases the lard must be strictly fresh 
and free from salt. 

How to use baits and scents—-While it is impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rules in regard to the 
proper use of baits and scents, this being so dependent 
on local conditions, yet a few directions can well be 
given. 

The scent should never be placed on the bait or the 
trap. Rather the bait should be placed a foot or two 
directly above the trap so that when the animal at- 
tempts to get the natural food it will step into the 
trap, and the scent should be placed above this again, 
a few drops scattered on the brush of a cedar tree 
being a good method. ‘The idea is that the scent will 
in this way carry further and when the animal arrives 
at the bait its attention will be directed to the bait— 
the proper place. 

For the liquid scents, one of the best means of hold- 
ing this is to cut open a bulrush and pour a few drops 
on the pithy part of the stalk, then to put this above 
the natural bait and the set. The bulrush will hold the 
odour well and will also readily give it off. 


METHODS OF TRAPPING 


fur-bearing animals vary wherever animals are 

taken. Trappers are continually devising what 
they consider new sets, or variations of old ones. Basi- 
cally, all methods are much the same, but due to the 
fact that one can be used better in one climate or 
country than another, or under one condition or 
another, many different methods are now employed for 
taking the various animals. In the following chapter, 
the methods have been selected with a view to covering 
any given circumstance that might arise in connection 
with making a set and the different methods will, I be- 
lieve, serve both the Northern professional trapper and 
the man who traps in or near civilization. 

THE MUSKRAT—The muskrat, or musquash, as 
the Indians term this little animal, ranks as the chief 
fur producer of North America and millions of pelts 
are taken annually. More trappers are engaged in 
taking this common animal, so familiar to all who live 
near water, than any other. For this reason we shall 
deal with it first and perhaps at greatest length. 

Muskrat pelts are really not fully prime until the 
spring months, but as many states and provinces per- 
mit the trapping of muskrats during the fall months, 
it follows that a book professing to instruct must nec- 
essarily contain fall methods of trapping. While I 
would point out that the most money can only be made 
by trapping muskrats when they are fully prime, the 
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fall methods are here given and will in many cases 
answer equally as well at other times of the year. 

Where muskrats are plentiful and as a result food 
is scarce, procure a plank a foot or so wide and about 
sixteen feet long. Across this plank nail inch strips 
just wide enough to permit a trap to set there com- 
fortably. A board sixteen feet long will hold about 
eight traps. Fasten the trap chains by means of a 
nail or staple to the board. In a pond or along a 
lake this is a favourite method by placing the board 
in their feeding beds. It is a good stunt to cover the 
traps lightly with grass, etc., and put some small 
pieces of apple or other bait on the board. 

During the fall months muskrats are very active 
gathering food and repairing or building their home. 
At this time they are sure to go ashore at small bays 
or inlets where it is calm and shallow, in lakes, ponds, 
and streams. At all such places their signs should be 
looked for and sets set blind in favourable places. The 
same holds true during the spring months so far as 
visiting such spots is concerned. 

Never set a trap for muskrats in water deeper than 
four inches. They are apt to swim right over a set 
in deeper water than this. Four inches of water will 
usually insure catching the animal by a hind leg; if 
the set is made in two inches of water, it catches by a 
fore leg. 

It is inconvenient for the muskrat to eat food he 
secures in deep water, so he usually retires to some 
shallow part of the stream to eat it. Such places soon 
become conspicuous in streams and ponds and are 
known as feeding beds. Grass and various aquatic 
plants and roots will be noticed in the water. Several 
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traps set blind in such places, under the grass, in 
shallow water, is usually productive of results. Or 
stake a cabbage slightly above water where it is shallow 
and set several traps around it. 

Trapping at the houses often proves profitable for 
a time, but disastrous in the long run for trapping in 
such close proximity to their homes, the animals often 
take fright and leave not only their homes, but the 
neighbourhood as well. It is best not to trap too 
close to their homes; rather set your traps in their 
trails. | : 

Trail sets are the best possible during the fall months 
and it is seldom difficult to find their trails. Even if 
the grass is dead, the trail is still there and may be 
recognized by the worn appearance. Never attempt 
to set traps in the land trails; rather make your sets 
at the end of the trail or the beginning of it where 
the animal, when caught, will be able to get into the 
water. It is hard enough to hold the animal when 
it can be drowned without trying to hold it on dry 
land. 

Of many different sets used for this animal, the sub- 
merged log set furnishes a higher ratio of catches than 
any other, for the animals greatly delight to get upon 
logs in ponds and streams, to feed and frolic. Cut a 
notch the size and shape of your trap in the log and 
cover with a water-soaked leaf or two. 

Slides on stream banks are excellent places to trap 
for them. Set your trap at the foot of the slide in 
not over four inches of water. If the water is any 
deeper, use a stone or piece of sod on which to place 
the trap at the bottom of the slide. 

Bank or scratch signs, where muskrats claw the bank 
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are likely places for trapping them. Set your traps 
at the freshest signs. In case the bark has been clawed 
at in several different places, mount the intestines or 
a portion of a muskrat carcass a few inches above the 
trap. Muskrats are not carnivorous, but they are 
curious and the bait will attract them. 

Where dung deposits are seen in several little stacks 
in different stages of dryness, on logs, banks, etc., 
look to see if there are any fresh as if the spot had 
been visited the previous night. With a hatchet cut 
out a notch at this point for the trap to set in, and 
set your trap covering it with grass or a water-soaked 
leaf. If it is impossible to set your trap right at this 
spot, set it as close as possible. 

Muskrats make piles of moss, grass, roots, plants, 
etc., along the shore. Observe if these appear to be 
damp as if put there or worked upon recently. If so 
set a trap on the side nearest the water. 

Build a mound of stones in shallow water, having it 
come up out of the water far enough to be nicely notice- 
able—a couple of inches. Cover this mound with some 
sod and on this sod set your trap. No bait is neces- 
sary as it seems to be an inherent instinct for the ani- 
mals to climb up at all such places. 

Find where the animals climb up out of the water 
along steep banks, and set a trap at all such places. 

Where there is a steep bank and a narrow “shelf” 
with shallow water along the side, set a trap on this 
“shelf” and put a few sticks on the water side to 
more surely guide the animal into the trap. 

The barricade set, a more extensive following out 
of the above principle is also good: Where the water 
is shallow and the stream not too wide, the banks being 
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high, barricade the stream right across with sticks to 
prevent the animals passing through. On each side, 
a few inches from the bank, leave an opening wide 
enough for an animal to pass through and in this 
opening set your trap. Muskrats invariably prefer 
to travel where the stream is not too swift and so stay 
close to the bank. 

In a steep bank, make a hole several inches deep 
and about six inches in diameter. Have it facing the 
stream and down almost to water level. In the back 
of this hole place some bait and set your trap at the 
entrance. 

Along a steep bank, put a piece of apple on a stick 
shoved into the bank and set your trap directly under 
the apple in shallow water. This is known as the bank 
set and works well where muskrats take food. 

In like manner drop sweet corn along the bank of 
a stream where muskrats travel, then take part of an 
ear and suspend it over shallow water by means of 
a stick, and set your trap in the shallow water. 

Muskrats love to wander up small streams. Traps 
should therefore be set blind at the mouths of all 
small streams entering ponds, lakes and larger streams. 
Such sets are good not only for muskrats, but for minks 
as well. 

Pen sets may also be used to advantage and these 
are of many different kinds. Some are of logs, others 
of stones and sticks, or whatever is most convenient 
at the place of construction. No doubt one kind of 
material is as good as another, the idea being to have 
a three-sided pen with the open end facing the water. 
The trap is set in the entrance to the pen and the 
bait is placed in the back. Probably three large, flat 
stones make about the best pen set. 
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With steel traps developed to their present high 
point of efficiency, deadfalls and other such crude 
methods of taking animals are now obsolete, at least 
for the smaller animals. The barrel trap has however, 
proved its value for muskrats in districts where these 
animals are at all plentiful. It is made and used as 
follows: Secure an old barrel and by means of stones 
inside sink it in the water until only a few inches of 
the top remains above. Nail poles to it to prevent 
its turning on its side or floating away. These poles 
should be about ten feet long. Have the barrel about 
half full of water, cover the top of it tightly with 
burlap and on this burlap place small pieces of apples 
cut_up to serve as bait. When the animals get to 
taking the bait well, remove the burlap, place the bait 
inside, and in the morning you will have a bunch of 
drowned muskrats. ‘This method is best in ponds and 
lakes. 


WINTER METHODS 


In all parts of the country the fur of the muskrat 
is much better during the winter months than during 
the fall. In Canada and the Northern States the hide 
is much more fully furred, the flesh side red at least 
half, and the remainder blue. Earlier in the season 
the pelt side is all blue and nearly worthless. 

From the latter part of December to the fore part 
of February, which is the time they are termed winter, 
they are much more difficult to take. While it can 
scarcely be said that they hibernate during the winter 
months, they move but little. Because their tracks 
and signs are not so conspicuous as at other seasons, 
many trappers conclude that they are either denned 
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up or that there are no rats in the district. Such is 
not necessarily the case. They do travel some during 
the winter, but what little it is, is confined chiefly to 
the water and under the ice, so that evidences are not 
so plentiful as at other seasons of the year. Mild 
nights in January and February usually bring them 
out in goodly numbers. 

Most of the sets I have given for fall are equally 
applicable for winter use. There are in fact few sets 
which may be classed as belonging exclusively to one 
season of the year. 

It is not a rare thing to see during the winter months 
the trail of a muskrat where it has left the water to 
go for a frolic in the snow, or visit a nearby orchard 
in search of food. If notice is taken it will be found 
that they invariably leave the stream in the same place 
each time they go out. Here is a good place to set 
a trap blind, or if the locality is one where the animals 
apparently take to natural bait well, suspend a piece 
of apple over the trap. 

During the winter months when the animals are 
much harder to trap, many trappers consider it per- 
missible to trap the animals at their houses, whereas 
during the fall or spring months they would not con- 
sider this fair. While I do not advocate this method, 
yet this article will go into districts where it is legal 
to take them at their houses, and the trappers living 
there will naturally want the best methods. Cut a 
hole in the side of the house and set your trap in on 
their bed, then close up the entrance you have made 
to prevent the diving hole freezing. Where the dens 
are burrows it is a different matter and here traps 
should be set at the mouth of the underwater entrance. 
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It is a good idea to barricade narrow, shallow 
streams during the fall months using sticks that come 
several inches above the water. Leave a passage-way 
on each side close to the bank. When the stream 
freezes over, if it freezes, the sticks forming the barri- 
cade will be solidly frozen in. Cut a hole in the ice 
and set your trap in the space left open. 

When the ice has begun to melt in the spring, 
bunches of roots may often be observed projecting 
slightly above the ice. On removing these roots the 
animals’ feeding beds will be disclosed and_ several 
traps set here in shallow water are sure to produce 
results. 

When the snow and ice arrive, it changes the ap- 
pearance of the old grounds, which, while you knew 
exactly where such houses were located before the snow 
arrived to obliterate the familiar scene, now seem to 
have moved off to some different place. The trapper 
with foresight will prepare for just such an emergency 
by hunting up all the entrances to the burrows and 
marking on a piece of paper where each is located, so 
that he will not miss one when the time arrives. 

This applies as well to the best sets; at least it was 
this I had in mind particularly. 

Trails leading through the bulrushes and other 
plant life are also good places to set for them. Usu- 
ally the ice is clear and the trail may be plainly seen 
by cutting a hole through. By setting a trap in such 
a trail the animal cannot escape capture. 

In muskrat and other trapping, the traps should be 
moved around frequently to insure a good catch. If 
left in one place continuously, the set soon becomes 
an old story to the animals and they avoid it. 
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Running tiles or drains are good places to locate 
traps during the winter months, especially if these 
drains happen to come from a cellar of a house or 
barn. The odour of vegetables from such a place is 
usually strong and the animals are attracted to the 
set. The same set has landed many a fine mink. 


SPRING TRAPPING 


It is rapidly developing that the spring months are 
becoming the most important for muskrat trapping. 
The animals are at their best then from a point of 
pelt value. The spring is the muskrats’ running sea- 
son, and from the first of March to well into April they 
are breeding or in the trapper’s vocabulary “running”. 
At this time they can be taken more easily than at 
any time during the whole year for they lose many of 
their instinctive fears through a desire to get out 
and meet the others of their tribe. Natural bait at 
this season of the year is useless, the only appeal that 
can be used being through their sexual instincts. A 
good animal bait of the kind previously mentioned will 
now soon pay for itself in increased results. 

Spring trapping offers difficulties not experienced 
at any other time of the year, and these are present 
chiefly in the many rains and floods we have at this 
season of the year. One may set traps in a proper 
depth of water one day and they may be covered a foot 
the next day. It is necessary therefore to take into 
account the high and low water fluctuations and set 
the traps in accordance, otherwise the results will not 
be great. 

Muskrats now travel quite extensively, perhaps no 
great distance away from home, but they are con- 
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tinually on the move which makes trapping them easier. 
They do more travelling now than at any other season 
of the year, as their tracks in the mud plainly indicate. 

Along a bank where the animals travel and where 
the water in the stream is shallow, dip a twig in the 
animal bait and push it in the bank over the set trap 
with the scented end well out over the water. 

When a log can be found which runs slantingly down 
into the water, cut a notch into it just a few inches 
below the water line, so that when the trap is set 
it will not be over two inches or four inches at the 
outside, below the water. Staple your chain to the 
side of the log. No bait of any kind 1s necessary here 
as they love to climb on logs to sit there. 

All partly submerged logs in streams, lakes and 
ponds are visited during the spring months and here 
they climb out to gaze around. Cut a notch in the 
log and set your trap in the notch. Such places are 
as good sets as can be had and should never be over- 
looked. 

In the same way hollow logs in shallow water make 
good sets, for the animals are sure to explore them 
in their travels. A trap should be set at each end 
and kept there. 

Where muskrats live in a pond such as a mill-pond 
they usually do considerable digging in the banks. 
This burrowing may be detected by muddy water com- 
ing from one particular place. Where the water is 
not too deep to make a set, such a one invariably brings 
good results. 

Overhanging banks are places for sure catches. It 
is instinct in a wild animal to keep under cover as 
much as possible when travelling and for this reason 
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muskrats, minks, and such animals will always travel 
under a bank in preference to going out into the open. 
At least one trap should be kept set here all the time 
to catch the animals passing up and down stream, and 
in case the bank is long, use several traps. 

Where the stream makes a sharp turn the water 
often washes out a small shallow inlet into the bank 
in the form of a bay. Set a trap in this inlet and 
put a few drops of bait or rather scent directly above. 

On each side of old bridges set a trap in shallow 
water. At such places traps should be kept here at 
all times as animals are continually travelling up and 
down stream staying in the smooth water as much as 
possible, which is along the edge of the stream. 

Look for their tracks and find where they travel 
along the muddy stream banks. Make an excavation 
in the mud where the tracks are most numerous and 
set your trap, covering with a water-soaked leaf to 
make it look natural. No bait is needed at such a set. 

In swampy or marshy districts, muskrats often make 
holes through the ground into the water of the stream 
beneath. It is quite a frequent occurrence to find such 
water holes which are used a good deal by the animals. 
A set should be made at such places and kept there 
throughout the season. 

Alongside of a log spanning a stream, the water 
is usually shallow and washed up by the side of the 
log so that it makes quite a recess into the bank. Set 
your trap at each side of the log. 

As a summary on muskrat trapping, the following 
is appended as being especially applicable to the North 
Country. 

Fall rat trapping is all done from a canoe or small 
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skiff and it is usual to move camp every few days. 
Houses should not be broken open and if trapping in 
a swamp, traps should be set only near every other 
rat house and not left there for more than a day. The 
idea is to skim over the country and equalize the catch 
over the whole area. This leaves the cream of the 
harvest for the spring months when the rats are at 
their best. 

Trapping on feed beds where they are in abundance 
is profitable work. Keeping in mind the number of 
beds in relation to the muskrats, the largest beds are 
opened by knocking the top off with an axe. A small 
trap like a number one jump is then set and the chain 
fastened to a stick about three feet long. 

From March to the end of May is the ratter’s har- 
vest time in the North. As long as the ice holds, the 
rats are taken by setting on feed beds, and near their 
houses. When the ice goes, the trapper abandons 
these methods and uses open water sets. Traps are 
set at every likely spot, no bait or scent being used. 
In this method trapping and working from a canoe, 
one hundred small traps visited twice a day is about 
all one man can handle. 

Sometimes three or four traps may be set within 
a few feet, while at other times when the banks are 
steep, that many may cover a hundred yards. The 
first night is usually the best. I have found from ex- 
perience that handling say, fifty traps, the first night’s 
yield will be about twenty-five rats while that of the 
second will be seven or eight. 

Practically the only bait or scent used for musk- 
rats in the North is natural; that is, muskrat musk or 
beaver castor. 
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DROWNING DEVICES 

To prevent animals escaping by amputating their 
imprisoned feet; to prevent their pulling out; to pre- 
vent unnecessary suffering; to prevent the captured 
animals attracting the attention of passers-by; and 
to prevent the animals in the traps frightening the 
other animals that are not trapped from the district, 
all aquatic animals should be drowned as soon after 
capture as possible. The last reason is a very im- 
portant one in beaver trapping, for these animals are 
very timid and easily frightened, and the sight of a 
struggling relative in a trap is sure to cause them to 
become panic-stricken and perhaps move to another 
district. 

There are several devices on the market that answer 
this purpose but they can quite easily be made by any 
trapper. These are the sliding wire and sliding pole, 
or variations worked out on identically the same prin- 
ciple. For several reasons, chief among them being 
that it need not be carried but may be constructed 
right on the ground, the sliding pole is the most popu- 
lar. This is nothing more nor less than a thin, straight 
sapling six or eight feet long, from which all limbs, 
knots and other projections have been cut. It is 
pointed at the butt and two twigs left at the top in 
the shape of a crotch, which will prevent the trap 
chain ring slipping over the end and allowing the ani- 
mal to escape with the trap. The sharpened end al- 
lows the pole to be more easily pushed into the ground. 
When the set is to be made, the trap is first set and 
then the ring on the chain placed over the pole, and 
the pole is pushed into the bank with the small end 
hanging out into deep water at an angle. When the 
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animal is caught its first impulse is to strike for deep 
water, where it hopes to escape its enemy, the trap. 
The ring on the pole slides down easily enough, but 
the slant at which it is placed prevents the animal 
getting back to the bank, and here with the weight of 
the trap, Mr. Muskrat or whatever other animal it 
may be is soon drowned. 

The sliding wire is worked out on exactly the same 
principle. Instead of using a pole however, a wire six 
or eight feet long, a rock, and a stake are necessary. 
The wire used is usually number 12 black wire with a 
couple of loops or kinks made, towards the end that 
is to go into the water. These loops prevent the animal 
pulling the chain ring up the wire to land. The ring 
is slipped over the wire, the rock thrown into the water 
and the wire then fastened to the stake so that it 
will be taut. , 

Another rather unique method, especially when trap- 
ping in shallow water, is the following: A crotch- 
shaped limb is cut with the prongs fairly rigid and of 
a length sufficient to have them go into the ground far 
enough to hold. The trap is set and then a pliant 
tree or sapling is bent over, the end fastened down with 
a peg and the trap chain fastened to the end of the 
tree. The crotch-shaped limb is then pushed into the 
mud and water over the chain. When the animal is 
caught, its frantic efforts to escape free the end of 
the tree, which promptly flies up in the air, drawing 
the chain through the crotch and the trap and animal 
up to the crotch and under water where it soon drowns. 

Extension chains are also very helpful in drowning 
animals for they give them more chance to get out 
into deep water and tangled up; and you know the 
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old saying “Give a calf enough rope and it will hang 
itself.” These chains add about two feet to the length 
of the regular chain, and other devices being absent, 
they serve admirably in the following manner. After 
setting your trap, using the extension chain, put out 
into deep water and within a foot or so of where 
the chain will reach when extended to the fullest extent. 
A couple of sticks pushed into the bottom of the stream 
will serve in tangling the trap chain and muskrat up 
when it gets out into deep water. In this way it will 
soon drown. ‘These methods not only apply to musk- 
rat trapping, but to beaver and all other animals that 
go in the water. 
BEAVER 

HABITS.—The beaver is the symbolic animal of 
Canada, standing as it does for peace, industry and 
ingenuity. Though heavily built, it is the aquatic 
animal of the squirrel tribe and is adapted to that 
life by the webbed hind feet and characteristic broad, 
flat, hairless, scaly tail. The second toe of the hind 
foot has two claws and with two bones in the lower 
leg is like the marmots and squirrels rather than the 
mouse-like animals which have the two bones fused. 

The body is about two and one-half feet long, squat, 
thick and heavy; and when full grown weighs anywhere 
from sixty to eighty pounds. The tail is the most 
characteristic part of the animal. It measures from 
ten to twelve inches in length and from three to four 
and one-half inches in width. It is oval in shape, but 
flattened on the upper and under sides and is covered 
with a species of hairy scales, which are set upon a 
thick dusky skin. This necessary part of the animal 
serves both as a rudder and oar in swimming, being 
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turned under the body at a right angle and swung 
from side to side with great rapidity and power. The 
tail is not used as a trowel in plastering mud on their 
houses as has been frequently stated. It does however, 
serve as an admirable prop to hold the animal erect 
when he is cutting down trees. The forepaws are small 
in proportion to the size of the animal; in swimming 
they are not used but are folded against the body. 
They are used for carrying sticks, stones, mud, etc., 
the animal pressing the material to his breast and 
swimming with it to the point of construction. The 
hind feet are fully webbed and very powerful. 

The colour of the fur varies from a light to a dark 
brown, the darkest coloured hides being the most valu- 
able. The underfur is soft and of a dull brownish 
colour mixed on the back with longer hairs of a chest- 
nut brown colour. The ears are black; the feet, legs 
and under parts a dull brown. 

The homes are of two kinds, burrows and dome- 
shaped houses. Some seem to consider with beavers 
as they do with muskrats that these two types of 
houses are built by two different species of beavers; 
the type of house depends on natural conditions at 
the point where the house is built. Their houses are 
much similiar to those of the muskrat, but much larger 
and generally more intricate. They are made of the 
same materials as the dams, being literally piles of poles 
plastered with mud, the entrance being below water al- 
ways. The size depends on the number that it is to 
house, usually about six, but sometimes more. Inside 
there are different compartments, the number depending 
on several circumstances. Most of them have an upper 
compartment and a lower one at the least, the lower 
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being in the form of a platform bordering on the water’s 
edge, while the upper is the sleeping chamber. The 
nest is concave and here the animals nestle down and 
he one on top of the other. 

REMOVING SUSPICIONS.—One of the most im- 
portant factors entering into the trapping of beavers 
is the allaying of any suspicions they may have. Beav- 
ers are very timid, cautious and cunning. They are 
used to the wilds where they are seldom disturbed by 
human beings and if one is to trap them successfully 
he must not scare them with evidences of his presence. 
When beavers find signs and strange odours in abund- 
ance on their grounds they often leave the neighbour- 
hood. 

The trapper has an advantage in trapping them in 
that all sets will be made in water. Water neutralizes 
or washes away entirely any odours or signs made in 
setting traps. One should therefore employ a boat 
whenever possible in making sets for them. Where it 
is out of the question to use a boat, rubber boots should 
be worn and the trapper should remain in the water 
as much as possible in going to and fro, and in making 
the sets. There are rare cases where sets may be 
made on land but it is not advisable for the amateur 
to try at. 

Never leave whittlings of trap stakes, etc., around 
a set. One would think that because beavers do a 
good deal of cutting and leave whittlings of their own 
around that they would pay no attention to these. 
Such is not the case for they arouse their suspicions. 

Traps to be used in taking beavers should be treated 
to kill any foreign odours by burying them for a week 
in manure, or black soil, or by boiling in walnut husks. 
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This not only kilis any odour that may be present but 
reduces to a minimum the chances of the animal’s de- 
tecting any odour from the traps, and as well gives 
the traps an appearance not easily detected in any 
place. It also in some degree prevents rust, at least 
the heavy kind, from forming. 

In case it should be necessary to go on land to make a 
set, be careful and not touch any bushes, nor spit near 
the set. It is a good plan to wear gloves that have had 
the palms well rubbed with beaver castor and to use 
these gloves for no other purpose than the setting of 
traps. Where sets have been made on land, or where 
it was necessary to go on land in making a set, splash 
water over all tracks and signs that may have been 
left. 

A good set, when there is open water, is the pocket 
set. Along a steep bank where they travel make a 
hole of considerable size, slightly above water level. 
This hole need not be deep. Take the dirt excavated 
in making the hole and build up the ground in front 
of the hole so that it will be nearly level with the en- 
trance but still under water. Set your trap on this, 
having the trap a few inches under water. Dip a 
twig in scent and place in the back of the pocket, being 
sure that the water cannot touch it. 

Even where it is legal to set traps at or near beaver 
houses it 1s not advisable to do so, for when one animal 
is captured the others are apt to become alarmed and 
leave the neighbourhood. If one traps at points away 
from the houses, he is sure to catch the animals when 
alone and if the drowning devices such as I have de- 
scribed are used they will soon drown and not have a 
chance to alarm the others. 
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Beavers keep sentinels to examine their dams each 
night and see that there is no break in them. When a 
break is found the rest of the colony is immediately 
summoned and they all work at repairing if the breach 
is considered dangerous. Some trappers take advan- 
tage of this industrious trait to make a break in the 
dam during the evening, perhaps two or three breaks 
and set a trap in each one. This method, while usually 
successful in catching one animal, proves a poor one in 
another way because the animals not caught are 
alarmed and are apt to leave. 

Another bait method along a bank is to secure a 
couple of freshly cut poplar or cottonwood sticks, 
stick them in the steep bank a foot or so above water 
and set a trap directly beneath. 

Like the muskrat the beaver has slides and trails. 
Either or both are good places to take them with 
blind sets. These slides and trails, if they cannot be 
found at any other place, will invariably be found lead- 
ing over their dams. 

Beavers always explore small streams and a trap 
or two should be kept set at the mouths of smaller 
streams where they join larger ones, or empty into 
ponds or lakes. If the stream is too wide, or offers 
difficulties in other ways, barricade the stream across 
with dry sticks, leaving an opening on either side large 
enough to place a trap in, so that the trap will be in 
about four or five inches of water. The idea of using 
the dry sticks is that if you use green ones the animals 
will probably eat them. | 

Find where the animals lug their food and building 
material down to the water’s edge. This is usually 
a low place along the stream bank and the one place 
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used while getting material from the same locality. 
Set your trap where they enter the water. 

Where the stream banks are low and the water shal- 
low, build a pen of flat rocks or dead sticks leaving the 
side facing the main part of the stream open. In this 
pen put some scent well out of the water and set your 
trap at the entrance to the pen. 

A favourite Indian method is the following: An ex- 
cavation 1s made in the top of the house just the size 
required to hold the trap, and the trap set in this. 
Great care must be taken in making the set not to 
disturb the animals nor to leave suspicious signs or 
odours. The young beavers like to climb up on top 
to slide down while the old ones go up each night to 
see 1f the house requires repairing or to repair it. 

Some of the favourite winter methods, in addition 
to those already given, as used by the best Indian and 
white professional trappers are: 

The common method is to use bait at all winter sets 
on the assumption that the animals’ winter supply 
of food will be getting low and that the animals will 
therefore be hungry, or that they will be tired of their 
stale food so long submerged under water and will want 
something fresh. When their ponds are frozen over 
make a hole in the ice about three feet across, near 
the shore and also near the house. Cut a tree of pop- 
lar, birch or alder about six inches in diameter, press 
the top together and shove the whole under the ice 
in such a direction that the animals will be likely to 
pass it many times in going to and from their house. 
Fasten the butt of the tree at the shore, under the 
ice. Directly under the butt about ten or twelve inches 
below, prepare a platform by driving dry stakes into 
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the bottom on which the trap may be set. After the 
trap has been set and secured, the hole in the ice should 
be filled up with snow and allowed to freeze. The 
beaver, passing the newly cut tree, will proceed towards 
the butt in order to secure the whole thing, and in 
attempting to cut it off will be caught. 

Another excellent method is to cut a dead pole about 
six feet long and six inches in diameter at the butt. 
Flatten the butt with a hatchet so that a trap may rest 
on it. Now cut a hole in the ice near where the animals 
travel and push the pole, with the trap set on the end, 
down under the water about twelve inches. The pole 
must be on the incline and the part out of the water 
must be anchored with frozen snow or ice. Lay a 
couple of freshly cut sticks of birch or poplar on the 
ice, directly above the trap, and the set :s complete. 

The pen method under the ice is also very success- 
ful. A hole must be first cut in the ice and then dead 
dry sticks pushed down in the stream bottom to form 
a pen. In the end farthest away from the entrance 
to the pen place a good sized piece of poplar and set 
trap at entrance. 

Baited sets after the manner of those previously de- 
scribed can be made under the ice. The same holds 
true in their trails under the ice. They are the same 
as the other methods but a little more difficult to make. 

After having made a set for beavers it is best not 
to go nearer than to see whether or not there is any- 
thing in it. 

Catching the beaver under the ice at the best of 
times is hard work. It should not be attempted dur- 
ing the early part of the winter for then the animals 
have sufficient fresh food easily accessible and they are 
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not easily induced by other natural foods into the set. 
BY-PRODUCTS—tThe trapper is out to make 
money, first, last and all the time. He should then 


consider the small items of revenue that in the aggre- 
gate amount to considerable. 


Beaver Castors.—It is quite well known that these 
castors are valuable—worth, in fact, several dollars 
a pound. As _ previously outlined they should be 
carefully tied at the top before being cut from the 
flesh, then hung to the ceiling until the outer skin has 
dried—when they are ready for sale. 





Beaver Tails——Yhe Indian considers the tail of 
the beaver a great delicacy and prefers them to 
almost any other flesh. The skin on the tail makes 
excellent and highly ornamental leather for covering 
various articles such as jewel boxes, walking sticks, 
and other small articles. The skin is removed the 
same as if it were fur, fleshed, stretched, and dried. 
When dry it is grained to reduce the thickness and make 
it more pliable. 


THE WOLF 


At one time wolves wandered over practically the 
whole of North America in great packs, but the advance 
of civilization and the placing of bounties on their 
heads led to their numbers being rapidly cut down, 
and at present we find them only in the wilder sections 
of the North Country. They are still numerous in the 
Hudson Bay country, on the prairie and where there 
are vast stretches of timbered lands, but they are not 
found in such numbers as to be a menace to public 
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safety. They are to be found within 10 degrees of 
the North Pole. 

With the foxes and dogs, the wolves make up a 
family that resembles the cat in that they walk on 
their toes, and have only four toes on the hind feet. 
Unlike the claws of the cat, those of the wolf family 
cannot be sheathed and are shorter and duller. 

In size the wolf is about three and one-half to four 
feet long, minus the tail, which may be anywhere up 
to a foot and a half. They stand from two to three 
feet high and are larger than a mastiff dog. The 
chmate has much to do with their size and weight, and 
those of the Far North are larger than those found in 
the more southern districts. They are also more fe- 
rocious. They much resemble the dog, but are strong- 
er and have longer hair. The eyes, too, are different, 
the eyes of the wolf being a sort of fiery green colour, 
opening upward in the same direction as the nose, 
while those of a dog open at right angles with the nose. 
In colour they vary with the climate, in the North 
tending towards white, while in the South they run to 
a much darker colour, sometimes almost black. The 
general colour, however, is grey mixed with fawn and 
sprinkled with black hairs. The underparts are white, 
while the insides of the legs run from a light grey to a 
white colour. For this reason they are commonly 
‘alled by the people of Norway ‘“‘grey-legs.” 

They differ from such animals as the cat family in 
that they catch their prey through running it down, 
while those of the felines commonly spring upon their 
victims from some overhanging limb or ledge. They 
also differ from most of the dogs in that, instead of 
making their teeth meet in the flesh of the victim, they 
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simply snap and snap, continually biting in new places. 
Should it be that they miss the flesh, the teeth close 
together like the springing of the jaws of a steel trap. 
As their habit is to run down their prey rather than 
stalk it, it follows as a matter of course that hunting 
in packs or relays is the most successful method and 
the one usually employed by them. It is only at such 
times as they are found in packs that they are danger- 
ous to human beings. 

In former times they fed upon the sick or wounded 
buffalo or unprotected calves of the buffalo, but with 
these animals extinct, excepting for certain specimens 
on Government farms, they have been forced to seek 
other foods. They will follow moose and deer that 
have been injured or that have trouble travelling 
through the deep snow in winter, and still frequently 
hunt the deer. Where a pack can find even a large 
animal such as a moose they can, as a rule, soon pull 
it down, though usually it is at a considerable loss to 
the wolf tribe, for the moose is a powerful fighter and 
will trample the life out of some, while he will gore 
others with his huge antlers before he is finally taken. 
Antelopes and foxes they will give chase to in relays, 
first one running and then another until the victim is 
finally overtaken. 

They prey upon the farmer’s stock, such as colts, 
calves, pigs, sheep, etc., and will occasionally prey upon 
dogs. The strength of their jaws and front parts is 
such that they can carry away quite a sizable sheep and 
run so fast that the owner cannot overtake them. Dur- 
ing the warmer months, and when rearing the young, 
they usually hunt by themselves, and it is at such times 
that they have to be satisfied with smaller game, such as 
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rabbits, prairie chickens and other small birds and 
animals. They will, when alone, attempt to rob a 
farmer of some of his livestock, for though they fear 
man and his rifles, traps and poisons, yet they are 
bad customers, and will take a chance where their appe- 
tite is at stake. 

Wolves are known to be the meanest, most treach- 
erous, and cruelest animals in existence. They will 
abandon their own young when their enemy is their 
equal or superior and have been known to kill and eat 
their own mates. One has but to go to the zoological 
gardens in any city and he will see there evidence 
of their cruelty; they will even bite the paw of a fellow- 
prisoner allowed to rest too near the bars of the cage. 

Despite their boldness and ferocity when in packs, 
they are, when alone, the most cowardly animals alive, 
and an article, no matter how harmless it may 
be, so long as it is new and strange to them, will fill 
them with the greatest terror. To see them at the 
lowest ebb of craven fear one must see them in a steel 
trap, when they will even allow themselves to be handled 
without any show. of resistance. Every speck of 
energy seems to leave them and they will not offer to 
bite. Of course, this is not always the case, as indi- 
viduals differ. Cases have been known where they had 
been released from the trap and thrown aside until 
the trapper remade the set, and though they were free 
yet they were so paralysed with fright that they made 
not the slightest attempt to escape. 

Wolves make their home in rocks and caves and 
burrows away from the habitat of man, and here the 
pups are born in the spring, usually in the month of 
May. There are sometimes as many as eight or nine 
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in a single litter. During this period when the female 
is confined to the den the male does all the hunting for 
food. ‘The pups remain with their parents for as long 
as six or eight months, when they will strike out for 
themselves. When taken quite young these pups make 
affectionate and interesting pets, and yet cases have 
been known where these animals, domesticated when 
young, leave their master and go off with a tribe of 
wolves. Months after they would remember their mas- 
ter and would show evidence of friendliness. 

TRAILING SCENT :—Use the same trailing scent 
as for foxes, and in the same manner. 

TRAPPING :—Keep your traps clean and free from 
red rust. Before.setting them warm them in an oven— 
not over a fire where the smoke taint will cling to them 
—but do not let them get hot. When warm take one 
by one and smear them thoroughly, chain and all, with 
pure mutton tallow, the fresh raw fat being the best. 
This gives them a ‘“‘sheepy” smell and also kills the 
iron scent. When thoroughly coated lay them out 
to dry. Now get two logs about six inches in diameter 
and three feet long and fasten two traps—No. 3—to 
each log, at the middle, when this is done put them in a 
clean piece of canvass and carry them out on the hills 
where wolves are in the habit of crossing and when you 
find a suitable place—a small opening between some 
brush or trees, or if on the prairie find a small mound 
—a spot slightly elevated or higher than the common 
level, and set them as follows: Dig two trenches in the 
ground for each log about fourteen inches apart and 
put the logs in and cover them with the dirt you dug 
out, heaping it up in a flat top mound and put the sod 
on top so it will look natural. Put the bait—a dead 
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lamb, hump of mutton, beef or hog entrails on top of 
this and spread out the traps, and put a large bunch 
of weeds on each side of the logs for the wolf to pass 
between as he goes over the traps to get the bait. 
Notch in the ground so the traps and chains are below 
the surface. After setting the traps, put a piece of 
paper over it and cover lightly with fine dirt and sift 
fine grass over it until it looks as natural as the sur- 
roundings. ‘Trail the scented drag to it and over the 
places where you stood or walked while setting the 
traps. When there is dry snow I use it, as I can make 
it appear more natural.” 

In trapping either foxes or wolves, one very impor- 
tant factor of successful trapping is to leave no odour 
on or near the set. The traps should be especially 
prepared by heating them in an oven and rubbing 
tallow all over them when they become warm, burying 
them in a manure pile for a couple of weeks or boiling 
in the husks of walnuts. Any of these methods will 
kill all human odour that might be attached to the trap 
and will at the same time give them a colour that will 
harmonize with any surrounding. After they have 
been so treated they should never be set or handled 
with the bare hands, rather a pair of gloves which are 
used for no other purpose than trapping should be 
employed in handling them and the palms of these 
gloves should be well rubbed with tallow also. 

Be careful in making sets not to spit around the 
set, or to leave it looking unnatural in any way. Carry 
any surplus soil, which may be left over after making 
the set, away with you in a basket and in covering the 
trap use a piece of bough such as an evergreen to 
smooth everything over nicely. 
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In trapping for wolves and setting around a carcass, 
the traps should not be placed closer than twenty 
feet thereto. In a bunch grass or sage brush country 
intervening spaces are always found, in which openings 
the traps should be located. After completing the set, 
a small twig eight inches or longer should be placed 
about four or five inches from the pan of the trap, 
preferably on the side from which the animals will 
approach. 

The blind trail set is a favourite with western trap- 
pers and they employ it in this manner: Procure a 
quarter of horse, cow or sheep and drag it yourself, 
by means of a small rope attached to the quarter. At 
intervals of two hundred fect, between brush set a 
trap, drag your meat up to the set, carefully lft it 
over the trap and go on and set more traps along the 
trail. The drag obliterates all signs and smells and 
the wolf, in following the trail, does not realize that 
anything is out of order until one of his feet are fast. 

The best fastening for a wolf trap, according to Mr. 
Bailey of the United States Biological Survey, is a 
stone weighing thirty or forty pounds to which the 
trap should be securely wired. A long oval stone is 
the best, but a triangular or square stone can be se- 
curely wired. Ordinarily, galvanized fence wire should 
be fastened around the ends of the stone and connected 
by a double loop of the wire, then the trap chain fas- 
tened to the middle of this loop. A jerk on the trap 
tends to draw the bands together and the spring of 
the connecting wire loop prevents a sudden jar that 
might break the trap or chain. Twisted or barbed 
wire may also be used if sufficiently strong, but it is 
not so easily handled. If no stones are available or 
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if the trap must be immovably fixed it should be fas- 
tened with a twisted iron stake that can be driven 
below the surface of the ground. These stakes should 
be at least eighteen inches long and of good iron 
strap, three-quarters of an inch wide and three-six- 
teenths of an inch thick. In light soil they should be 
still longer. 

Mr. Bailey also describes the making of a very good 
scent set; the trap, chain and stone drag should be 
buried out of sight close to a runway and flush with 
the surface of the ground. ‘To keep the earth from 
clogging under the pan, the pan and jaws should be 
covered with an oval piece of paper and over this 
should be sprinkled fine earth until the surface is 
smooth and all traces of paper and trap are concealed. 
The surface of the ground and surroundings should 
appear as nearly as possible undisturbed. The dust 
may be made to look natural again by sprinkling water 
on it. <A piece of old cowhide may be used on which 
to stand and to place the loose earth in burying trap 
and clog. A narrow trail may be made by dragging 
the stone or scraping the foot from across the runway 
to the trap. A slender line of scent should be scat- 
tered along this drag mark or cross trail and more 
of the scent placed around the trap and six inches 
beyond it, so that the wolf wil follow the line directly 
across the trap, stopping with his front feet upon it. 
With old, experienced and suspicious wolves however, 
it is better not to make the drag mark, but to set the 
trap with great care close to the side of the trail and 
put the scent just beyond it. If possible place the 
trap between two tufts of grass or weeds so that it 
can be readily approached from one side only. 
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To poison or not to poison is a burning question 
among trappers and has been for a considerable length 
of time. The use of poison is often called in to rid 
the farm or country of noxious animals whose pelts are 
of no consideration, and it is used to quite a large ex- 
tent on such wary animals as wolves and coyotes but 
it is rather a wasteful method of taking fur-bearing 
animals because there is always a certain number that 
escape and die later with the effects, that are never 
found and so their pelts furnish no value to the trapper 
or to the community. But there are always those who 
employ the poison method of killing so they will 
find the following methods efficacious: 


A United States Government pamphlet has this to 
state in regard to using poison: 


‘Many wolves are killed by poisoning and many 
more would be killed if the methods followed were less 
crude. Strychnine is generally used with nothing to dis- 
guise its intense bitterness, the powder being either in- 
serted into bits of meat or fat or merely spread on a 
fresh carcass. In most cases the wolf gets a taste of the 
bitter drug and rejects it, and if the dose is swallowed 
it may be too small to be fatal or so large as to act as 
an emetic. An old and experienced wolf will rarely 
touch bait poisoned in the ordinary way, but sometimes 
a whole family of young may be killed at a carcass. 
Usually when wolves are poisoned they go so far before 
they die that if found at all it is not until their skins 
are spoiled. To encourage poisoning it must be pos- 
sible to secure the skins in good condition or at least 
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to find the animals after they are killed so that the 
ranchman may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has accomplished something towards the protection 
of his stock. 

In the use of poison, it is of first importance to de- 
termine the amount that will kill with certainty in the 
shortest possible time. According to German and 
French authorities on toxicology, the smallest dose of 
strychnine that will kill a 25 pound dog is approxi- 
mately one-fourth of a grain. 





A 


Successful Poison 
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Tests on 80 pound dogs with one and two grains of 
cyanide of potassium in capsules caused the dogs to 
vomit in about fourteen minutes after which they fully 
recovered. Other more deadly poisons can not be 
safely handled, and strychnine is the only practicable 
poison that can be recommended. 

For wolves, place four grains of pulverized sulphate 
of strychnine in a three grain gelatine capsule, cap 
securely, and wipe off every trace of the bitter drug. 
The capsules should be inserted in a piece of beef suet 
the size of a walnut, and the cavity completely closed to 
keep out moisture. The juice of fresh meat will dis- 
solve the gelatine capsule, hence only fat should be 
used. ‘The necessary number of these poisoned baits 
may be prepared and carried in a tin can or pail but 
they should never be touched with the naked hands. 
Old gloves or forceps should be used to handle them. 

The baits may be dropped from horseback along a 
scented drag line made by dragging an old bone or 
piece of hide, or may be placed on, around, or partly 
under any carcass on which the wolves are feeding 
or along trails followed by the wolves. Partial con- 
cealment of the bait usually lessens the wolf’s sus- 
picions, while some kind of scent nearby or along the 
trail insures its attention. The gelatine capsule will 
dissolve in about a minute in the juices of the mouth 
or stomach. When the strychnine is taken on an 
empty stomach it will sometimes kill in a very few 
minutes after the first symptoms of poison and the 
animal dies five or s1x minutes later.” 

An old trapper of eighty winters who has been very 
successful in taking wolves in Northern Ontario, gives 
his method as follows: 
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In poisoning I use strychnine for either foxes or 
wolves. I will give you my plan of the way which I 
used to set it out, and if not taken would lift it every 
morning. In the first place I had a bait set out such 
as a cow’s head or offal from cattle camp. These I 
had seattered round the fields, or if near a lake had 
them taken to the lake when frozen, then the ravens 
would tackle it and then the foxes would after the 
ravens had first tried it, as a fox or wolf does not like 
to touch anything until some other animal begins 
first. 

I then made myself a wooden knife of maple, also 
a small skewer of the same wood and had these two 
boiled in the lard I was going to use as a pill and had 
the lard rendered into a bowl. Then with the wooden 
knife I would cut a piece of lard about the size of a 
hazel nut. In this I would insert the skewer or fork, 
lift out the lard and turn back a slice of lard with the 
knife, drop in my strychnine and cover it with the 
lard I had pared back. In the evenings when the 
ravens had gone off I would take my pill of lard on 
the point of this skewer and go to where my bait was 
in the fields or on the lake. I would always have a rock 
or end of a log say two or three feet away from the 
bait, where I could lay my pill, and I would do this 
with a long rod like a fish pole, about eight or ten feet 
feet long so as to drop my pill on the log or stone, then 
my tracks would not be near either the bait or pill. 
I would go straight on, never turning back, and would 
take a wide circle back to home or camp. Never handle 
or leave any scent of your hands on anything around. 
Should you not happen to have enough strychnine in 
the pill to kill the animal, he will never touch lard again. 
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This happened once with me with one fox, but I fooled 
him by rolling the lard in honey and got Mr. Fox 
next morning. He was the last I saw, or rather the 
last and only track I saw of a fox for two years— 
I cleaned them all out. 

We believe that this method of using tallow would 
be preferabe to the gelatin capsules recommended in 
the Government bulletin previously mentioned, because 
the capsule requires quite a long time to dissolve. The 
following method will also be found excellent using the 
same amount of strychnine as is mentioned in the first 
method. ; 

“'T'o prepare capsules for use, take lard or butter, 
preferably a little rancid. Warm it until it is soft 
enough to handle well, but not enough to melt it. Care 
must be used not to touch the butter with the hands. 
Use a small wooden paddle that has no human scent on 
it. With this paddle cut off a piece of butter about 
the size of a marble; lay it on an unscented board and 
flatten it out; place the capsules on the strip of butter ; 
roll the butter or lard around the capsule, leaving it 
as nearly round as possible. Take a small pair of 
wooden pincers and place the rolls in a jar that is free 
from scent. Never use metal to handle the butter or 
capsules—always wood. ‘Then the bait thus prepared 
should be left to freeze or harden and kept in a cool 
place until used. The carcass of an old cow or horse 
should be used as bait—a fresh carcass preferred. 
Place the bait on top of a hill, such as wolves frequent. 
Avoid ground covered with brush. Do not kill the bait 
by shooting, but by severing the main arteries in the 
neck. All operations must be done from horseback, 
so that no odour will be left on the ground. Throw two 
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or three dozen capsules around the carcass either in 
the snow or under natural debris.” 

Another trapper gives his method as follows: 

“In the first place he secured an old cheap horse 
about this time of the year. He would take this old 
horse to some out of the way unsettled place and kill 
it so that it would fall in a low-lying spot. Then 
when there would be a few inches of snow and the 
wolves were coming to the bait he would get his pills 
of poison ready, using four (4) at a setting, by cutting 
a little forked stick about one foot long and on each 
stick he put on one pill. The little short forked stick 
held the pill in place. 

Now as to how the pills were made. He took clean 
lard and made each pill about the size of or a little big- 
ger than marbles. Then he made a hole in each pill big 
enough to put in as much strychnine as would fill the 
hole. Cover all over with a little more lard, and the pill 
is ready to be put on these sticks. Now place these 
pills from 20 to 30 feet away from the bait. When 
the wolf comes for his feast he is sly, yes, sly and he 
won’t walk right up and begin his meal, so he stops and 
begins to make a circle and he will soon come to one 
of those pills and gulp it down, then he will come to 
the baits, and as soon as the lard in the pill begins to 
melt he has no time to get away and you get your wolf.” 


THE FOX.—The fox, in one species or another, 
is well \known throughout Canada and the United 
States for his range is the whole of North America 
as well as Newfoundland. The red fox is the most 
common of them all and the best known. The colour 
of this animal varies in different sections of the coun- 
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try from a pale to a very deep red with grey on the 
rump and flanks. The tail or brush is usually large, 
the same colour as the body, with a white tip on the end. 
The legs are black and in some sections the belly is 
also, but more often white. 

The silver fox is the most valuable and rare of the 
fox family, that is, in the wild state, but they are quite 
common now as domesticated animals on fur farms. 
Their original range in the wild state was the Northern 
sections of Canada, Alaska, Newfoundland and _per- 
haps as far south as the extreme north and western 
states. 

Next in value to the silver is the blue fox which has 
ears and muzzle shorter and less pointed than the red 
fox and is generally smaller. The range of this animal 
is the Northern sections of Canada, Alaska, Newfound- 
land and Labrador, but it is now being moved to more 
southern climates where it is being raised under do- 
mestic conditions for its fur. The white fox, also an 
animal of the cold, snowy North Country, very much 
resembles the blue fox in general characteristics, but is 
white rather than blue in colour and not so valuable. 
The cross and the gray fox comprise the balance of the 
fox family. 

In general habits the animals are very much the 
same, but the red fox, being common to all rural dwell- 
ers, is the one about which all interest centres. He 
has a well-earned reputation for cunning and shrewd- 
ness possessed by few other animals and is one of the 
hardest of all fur-bearers to trap. The senses of 
sight, smell and hearing are highly developed in the 
fox and very acute, but he depends perhaps more on 
his sense of smell than on anything else, to secure his 
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food and keep him out of his many and varied troubles. 

The red fox makes his home a hole in the ground 
and here the young, born in April or May and from 
three to nine in a litter, are reared. During fine weather 
the old animals seldom seek the protection of the den 
unless there are puppies in the home, when the female 
is very attentive to her offspring. 

The trapping of foxes and wolves is conducted in 
much the same manner for both animals. They are 
very closely related. Their habits are similar in many 
ways and they travel in many of the same places. 
They are the most difficult animals there are to trap. 
Some of the best and most successful methods I have 
ever used were originally taught me by an old ex- 
perienced trapper. These methods since have become 
not only some of my best methods, but the best methods 
of many trappers. I therefore give below the orig- 
inal methods of D. E. Allyn as published by him in 
1905: 

“With the exception of the coyote and wolf the fox 
is about the hardest animal to trap that I know of. 
But I have always found that no animal, however 
“cunning” or instinctively intelligent, was a match 
for the superior intelligence of man, and it therefore 
only requires a close study of their habits, peculiarities 
and modes of living, combined with some experience in 
setting, baiting and decoying the traps to make the 
capture of any animal almost certain. No matter how 
good the method the trapper employs, he must have 
experience in knowing just where to set his traps 
and just how to set them when trapping foxes, 
coyotes and wolves. Always bear this in mind. 

The following formula and ways of trapping consti- 
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tute my “Never Fail Fox Method,” just as I have 
always used it myself. 

Never put decoy on the trap or on the bait. Put 
a few drops in the vicinity of the trap on bushes, leaves, 
grass, etc.; or on creek banks, or springhole banks, 
and always higher than the bait or trap. 

ABOUT SCENT .—In addition to what I have al- 
ready said about the peculiar scent of the female ani- 
mal, I want to say that the true scent glands, contain- 
ing this peculiar scent are not the “stink bags” or 
“lumps of perfume” so many trappers talk about. 
These “bags” and “lumps” can be collected in large 
quantities, but not so with the true scent so desirable. 
The scent in these “bags” and “lumps” is just the 
same offensive stink at all seasons of the year and is 
not what should be used at all. The scent so essential 
to attractiveness is found only in the interior of the 
sexual organ, during the very short period of coition 
and is a sort of spittle or saliva that is essential to 
generative creation in the female. 


LAND TRAPPING 
IMPORTANT.—When you catch female foxes save 


the matrix or female parts of all of them in a little 
alcohol—half enough to cover them—until the peculiar . 
scent is cut off, then pour it into another bottle for 
future use—to mix with your decoy and to use as a 
trailing scent. If used as a trailing scent put some in 
the fur of a piece of rabbit or muskrat and use as a 
drag—trailing it to your traps, over your tracks from 
several directions, renewing the scent every two or 
three hundred yards. This will lead the foxes to. the 
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trap and also cover your own scent left in your tracks. 
Don’t put it on your boot soles as that leaves your 
scent on top. 

INDIAN PLAN.—Save the urine from every fox 
you catch and sprinkle some on the beds and _ places 
where you set your traps. Every fox will stop there 
to cast his water just like dogs do and will scratch over 
it similar to the dog or wolf. If the trap is set just 
right—a foot or so from the spot on which the water 
is put you will catch almost everytime he turns around 
to scratch. If one fourth the quantity of fish brine— 
taken from salted white fish or mackeral-—is added to 
the fox urine it makes it very much better and will 
preserve it for use longer. 

DEN PLAN.—Find their dens in the sides of the 
bluffs where you know the appearances indicate that 
they are being used by foxes. In the entrance scoop 
out a hole the size and shape of the trap and deep 
enough to set the trap in so the jaws are just below the 
level of the surface. Cover the trap by rubbing up 
fine leaves and moss, or grass, or whatever you find 
there; rub it over the trap until it is well covered, 
and fasten the trap to a clog or drag. Scatter some 
decoy around near the trap, but not on the trap or 
bait. Place some bait back in the den hole and smear 
a little honey on it. Be sure your trap is clean and 
free from red rust, all kinds of scents or blood. To 
kill the iron smell rub the trap well with beeswax, 
barberry wax or the resin of the fir balsam. 

STUMP PLAN.—Find a hollow stump and place 
a good supply of bait in the stump. Set the trap in 
a “nest” hole as described above. Scatter some decoy 
around near the stump. Set the trap a foot or six- 
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teen inches in front of the bait. Sometimes it is well 
to set two or three traps around the stump, as the 
fox often runs around it several times before taking 
the bait. 

BED PLAN.—The bed method is a good one. It 
should be prepared on some knoll where there is a 
bare spot of ground or where an old brush heap has 
been burned, or along some ravine at a point where 
foxes pass around some object as a stump, large stone 
or tree, or at the end of a partly fallen log or tree, or 
in a cow path or dead furrow in the field. Prepare 
beds of chaff mixed with fine leaves, grass, moss and 
dust or whatever is found in that particular spot. An 
ash heap makes a good bed. On the prairie where 
foxes use, a pile of straw or weeds burned and the ashes 
raked up and mixed with chaff makes a good bed. Dig 
a hole in the centre of the bed large enough to put 
some bait under the trap, which can be a piece of hen, 
muskrat, 144 dozen broken eggs, a piece of tom cat, 
bits of cheese (old limberger) or pieces of honey comb 
or cold boiled potatoes. Small pieces of these baits 
can be scattered over the bed to get the fox to coming 
on to feed. It is not necessary to use all these baits 
at one time—one or two kinds at a time is sufficient. 
Put small bits on the bed, a big chunk under the trap. 

INDIAN PLAN NO. 2.—Go into the meadows or 
grain bins and get some mice nests. Now find where 
foxes use, where they cross the meadows or fields or 
run through the woods. Rake up some fine grass, 
earth and stuff found there and make a bed two feet 
square. Put the mice nests on this and set the traps 
on them. Cover the traps and let the edge of the 
nests show—one on each side of the pan of the trap, 
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just so the fox can see them, and put a little of the 
same material over the pan. Get some live mice and 
tie them to the bottom of the trap and get some grains 
of wheat and corn and put in the nest to feed them, 
as they may set several days before the fox comes 
that way again, as a fox does not always go to a trap 
the first night, makes no difference how it is set or who 
sets it. Use the scented drag to trail the fox to the 
trap, which should always be set near or in fox cross- 
ings. When the fox does come and strikes the scented 
trail he will follow it to the trap and when he sees 
and smells the mice he will approach them as a cat 
does, and will jump on them with both fore feet. to 
mash them—Snap! He forgets all about hunting mice 
—hbut he will stay there till you come. 

ANOTHER PLAN.—Take a couple of fresh skinned 
muskrats, or in early spring a young lamb or pig, 
and place it where you know foxes use and trail the 
scented drag to it from several directions. Set the 
traps around the bait, one on each side and sink the 
traps, chains and clogs level with the ground and 
cover them so as to appear as natural as possible. At 
the ends place some bunches of weeds and sprinkle some 
fox water and fish brine on the sides next to the traps. 
This is also a good set for coyotes and wolves. The 
same kind of set made in snow, using cotton wool about 
the tran and baiting as described in the hed plan is 
good. Always smooth things over so they will ap- 
pear as natural as before setting the trap. 

SUSPENDED BAIT PLAN.—Find an old decayed 
stump or log in the woods where foxes use. It is a 
good place to put a trap. Set the trap on top of the 
stump or in a notch on the log. Cover lightly with dry 
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rotten wood and moss from the log. Directly in front 
of the trap and three or four feet away hang up a 
rabbit, or hen, or muskrat or skunk carcass, so it will 
be six or eight feet high and trail the scented drag 
from several directions and you are ready for the fox 
to come. When he comes and strikes the scented trail 
he will follow it to the log or stump and jump upon 
it to look around, and when he discovers the sus- 
pended bait he will go to the nearest point to it- 
where the trap is—to jump for it. If he fails to 
step in the trap and jumps for the bait and fails to 
get it he tries again and finally gets in the trap. If 
he gets the bait when he first jumps for it just hang it 
a little closer and higher next time. 


A WIRE BOX PLAN.—Make a small box of fly 
screen or cage wire, about 16 inches square and put 
a live hen or rabbit in and then set the box out in the 
field or woods where foxes use and set a trap on each 
side carefully concealed and trail the scented drag to 
it from various directions. 


TREE PLAN.—Find a hollow tree, the hole enter- 
ing near the ground between the roots. About a foot 
or sixteen inches in front of the hole sink the trap level 
with the ground; make a ditch for the chain and a 
hole for the clog, and cover all with the dirt you dig 
out. In the hole in the tree place some bait and secure 
it fast if possible so when the fox gets hold of it he 
will have to pull pretty hard, which will cause him to 
step around and back towards and on the trap. Place 
some decoy on the tree five or six feet above the ground 
and trail the scented drag to it from different direc- 
tions. 
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A BAIT PLAN.—-The carcass of a tom cat or wild 
cat is good bait. Set the traps around it. The fox 
will come and play around the wild cat—his old enemy 
—and bark for others to come and rejoice over its 
death until one of them gets in the trap. 

A MOUNTAIN PLAN.—On mountain sides and 
ledges where foxes frequent find a cavity in the rocks 
two feet deep by one foot wide. Tie a live rabbit to a 
heavy stone and put it back as far as it will go and 
set the trap just in front of the entrance in some moss 
and stone dust. Trail the scented drag to it from 
several directions and put some decoy over the trap. 
This is also a good set for fisher and marten. 

STONE PLAN.—Find a large stone where foxes 
are using in fields or in woods and dig a hole six inches 
wide and a foot deep under one side of it, removing the 
dirt so it will not be left near the traps and put some 
bait back in the hole and set the trap in front of it 
about a foot from the entrance and fasten to a drag. 
The chain, trap and drag must be concealed, and every- 
thing left natural. 

BRUSH FENCE PLAN.—Make a brush fence 
across runways, leaving an opening for the fox to pass 
through. Build it in the summer so it will look old 
at trapping season. Now find where foxes go through. 
Set a trap on each side of the opening about a foot back 
from the fence. Go back along the runway about a 
hundred yards—don’t walk in the run—walk a few 
feet one side. Now step in the run, and drop the 
scented drag behind you—have it well scented—walk 
in the run slowly and trail the drag after you, over your 
tracks, up to the trap, and through the gap in the fence, 
lifting the drag so as not to uncover the traps, then 
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go on another hundred yards and trail the drag back 
to the trap as you did on the other side. Now lift the 
drag and step out of the run and walk square away 
from it. You will find this a fine plan. Sometimes 
it is well to place several traps along these runs at 
intervals of a rod or two. 

ANOTHER BRUSH PLAN :—Find a dead horse 
or other carcass or get an old worn out animal and kill 
it and build a brush fence around it in a circle of a 
hundred feet or more. Make it tight and leave a few 
gaps at intervals of a rod or more and set traps in 
these the same as in the above plan. No decoy or 
drag necessary if foxes are working on the horse; if 
they are not, then use them until foxes get to coming 
there. 

BAIT :—A supply of muskrat and skunk meat for 
bait can be prepared in the fall while they are easy to 
catch. Catch them in traps, cut in quarters, put in a 
stone jar and cover tight and bury in the ground until 
you want to use in winter. Live rabbits for bait can be 
caught in box traps. 

MOVING TRAPS :—When you catch a fox, mink 
or skunk in a trap the scent it leaves will prove a good 
attraction for others of their kind. Don’t move the 
trap just because the place is scented. 

SCENTED DIRT :—Always keep a tame fox if 
possible—a female preferred. A shovel of dirt from 
its kennel put around your trap is often all the bait 
or scent you will need. 


WATER TRAPPING 
SPRING METHOD.—Find a warm spring with an 


outlet or a spring brook where there is running water. 
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Go in the water a rod or more from where you intend 
to set your trap. Find a place where the water is 
shallow and rippling. Put a flat stone at the edge of 
the water with a thin sod on it. Place another flat 
stone sixteen inches in front of that out in the water. 
Now cut out of the second sod a “nest” hole for the 
trap to set in. Set the trap in and sprinkle well with 
water and fill around between the jaws with grass or 
moss found there, but be careful not to get it under 
the pan, and put a very thin sod about three inches 
square directly over the pan. Now put your bait, a 
piece of hen, or muskrat, duck or goose, or piece of 
skunk or cat on a stick and post it about sixteen inches 
ahead of the trap and push the stake down until.the 
bait is just above the water. Now it is well to take a 
few small bits of bait—just small bits—and put two 
or three on the first sod and one or two on the next 
sod over your trap. This sharpens his appetite and 
makes him more eager to step on the second sod and 
reach for the bait bevond. Sprinkle some decoy on the 
bank or bushes nearby, not on the bait or on the sods. 
Also trail the scented drag from several directions and 
up to the sod where the first bits of bait are. 
ANOTHER PLAN.—This plan of placing the trap, 
in water trapping for foxes, is much used in the east, 
especially in Connecticut, Vermont and Maine, and is 
one of the best water methods used in that section. 
Select a stream, or if in cold weather, a warm spring 
which never freezes, and put your bait, a dead hen or 
skinned muskrat, about sixteen inches from shore, if 
too far away he will not try to reach it, if too near 
he can stand on the shore and get it without stepping 
on the trap. Now set the trap entirely under water, 
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but not deep, then cut carefully a tuft of moss, or some 
sod with grass on it, just large enough to cover the 
pan, but not over the jaws of the trap. Fresh water 
Algae or “frog spittle” (a green slimy moss of piant 
growth) can sometimes be used to better advantage 
than sod. 

ANOTHER PLAN :—In narrow springs or streams 
three or four feet wide set the bait in the centre and 
put a trap on each side and set as above described. In 
using scent sprinkle a little on banks but not on bait 
or traps. Use only rubber boots in wading up the 
brook or overflow and handle nothing out of water. 
The most important thing of all is to observe carefully 
the place you intend to set the trap in, and note just 
what grows there. If moss grows in patches on the edges 
use that to put on the pan of the trap, also to stand up 
out of the water for the fox to put his foot on while 
he reaches for the bait. If no moss grows there, only 
grass, then use that. Make no unnatural appearance 
about the place and to do this you will find that springs 
and streams differ a good deal in their appearance. 
Sometimes you can find a tuft of grass growing out a 
few inches from the bank. Just lift up the sod and 
put the trap underneath, and put a stone in front with 
a tuft of the same kind of grass on to put the bait on. 

WATER SET BAIT :—There is something peculiar 
about a fox taking bait. While he relishes very fresh 
bait on dry land, a bait that is very badly tainted and 
strong smelling seems to suit him better in water sets 
as well as in snow, therefore, it is well to prepare “‘water 
set” baits in advance and give them time to get tainted. 
Putting them in water which has a very slow current 
and standing a week will bring the desired result if the 
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weather is warm. A bait should be the size of a quarter 
of a rabbit or muskrat. The carcass of a tom cat 
well tainted is one of. the best baits to use in “water 
sets.” 

WATER SCENT :—One of the best scents to at- 
tract foxes to water sets is to put several carcasses of 
muskrats and the carcass of a skunk in a stone jar 
and set in a warm place about two weeks. Drain off 
the liquid into a bottle and add the scent from the 
glands of one skunk. Put a quantity on something 
near where the trap is set and always five or six feet 
higher than the trap. They can smell this scent a 
long distance. 


SNOW TRAPPING 

Snow trapping for fox is perhaps the least under- 
stood of all methods employed. Tom Collins, formerly 
a Hudson Bay trapper used the following method: 

‘Find where foxes have been using and if their trails 
lead between two trees which stand close together, 
set your trap in the centre of the space between the 
trees in the following manner: Brush out a hole in the 
snow just large enough to receive the trap. Set the trap 
in this hole and under the pan place a tuft of common 
white cotton wool, also work some of the same ma- 
terial around the jaws of the trap and on the springs 
and then just over the pan place a dead mouse in such 
a way that it will resemble a live one. A small bird 
can be used in place of the mouse. Brush snow over 
everything lightly and close up against one of the trees 
place a part of a rabbit skin so as to resemble a rabbit’s 
back as he sits in its ‘form.’ To make the catch more 
sure, place some bait directly over the trap about four 
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feet high. Back out away from the trap brushing out 
all trace of self as you go and put some decoy on the 
trees above the bait.’ 


ANOTHER PLAN :—Where foxes run _ between 
two trees as in the above plan, place a trap in the cen- 
tre of the space between the trees and put a small log 
on each side of the trap a foot or sixteen inches and 
sct a trap on the opposite side of each log. Set the 
traps as in the above plan and cover lightly with dry 
snow, using a small whisk of grass or boughs, and 
brush out all signs of self until the place looks as 
natural as before the traps were set. 

MOUND PLAN :—Find a small mound, or make one 
before snow falls, beside a path in the woods or where 
you know foxes run. Put some bait here occasionally 
to get the foxes to coming to the place. Also cut out 
a place for the trap to set in before the ground freezes. 
‘When it begins to snow set your trap there, using cot- 
ton wool under the pan and about the jaws, as already 
described. Hang some bait over the trap about five 
or six feet high and put decoy above the bait. Use 
a tainted, strong smelling bait and the same decoy as 
used in water trapping. Secure the trap to a brush 


drag. 


ASH HEAP PLAN :—Find a fox trail in the snow 
and empty a wooden pailful of ashes well sprinkled witii 
fish brine or fox urine in a round pile or mound on the 
snow and set your traps in them; or set the trap first, 
putting cotton under the pan and paper over the entire 
trap, and then covering it with ashes. When the fox 
comes along again he will roll and play in the ashes 


and be caught. 
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ANOTHER PLAN: —. Where foxes go dhrough 
brush fences are good places to set traps. Set them 
just before a snow, putting a tuft of cotton under the 
pan and some paper over the pan, securing it there with 
a thin layer of dry dirt. Or, if the traps are set after 
it has snowed just slide them in under the snow from 
one side of the trail until they are under the spot 
where the fox will put his foot just as he steps through 
the fence. 

SNARING FOXES 

IN PATHS :—Take a strong copper wire and heat 
it to toughen it. Make a slipnoose of it. Go into the 
woods and where foxes use and find their runways and 
where they pass between two small bushes hang the 
noose so the loop will come over the centre of the run. 
Fasten the loose end to a bush drag which has a limb 
to project over the runway for the slack wire to rest 

on as it holds the loop in position. 

AT FENCES:—Where foxes go through fences 
hang a wire loop or snare so the fox will put his head 
in the loop in passing through the fence. Always 
fasten to a very springy bush or brush drag.” 


THE MINK—The mink belongs to the Mustelidoe or 
weasel family and is found throughout North America, 
China, Japan and Russia. The finest kinds come from 
North America, particularly the northeastern sections. 

Unlike the muskrat it is not strictly a water animal 
(amphibious) but lives along the streams and in the 
hills and woods as much as it does in the water, yet it 
loves to follow the smaller streams close to the edge 
and there look for food. In the wild state it is 
a great traveller and has a planned trail which it 
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covers at regular intervals, usually once every eight or 
ten days. This trail will usually lead along streams 
and lakes and it may cover many miles, and in these 
wanderings it will not leave a hole or hollow long un- 
explored in its diligent search for something to eat. 

The mink is a small, slender animal with a long 
body of about fifteen inches, exclusive of the bushy tail 
which will add another eight inches. The colour varies 
from a light to a very dark brown, almost black and 
these dark specimens are the most valuable. The chin 
is always white and there are frequently small patches 
of light-coloured or white hair on the belly. There are 
supposed to be two species in this country, the large, 
pale or light brown species and the small dark animals, 
which come from Nova Scotia and Eastern Canada 
as well as Maine and some of the New England States. 
The Russian minks are dark in colour but the fur has 
a poorer appearance, probably from its flatness, than 
our finer pelts of North America; while the pelts from 
Japan and China are of a quality much inferior in 
texture and colour. Mink fur is very durable, fine 
appearing and one of the most valuable to the fur in- 
dustry. It is used for garments, neckpieces and as 
trimmings and is seldom out of style. 

Due to the fact that the mink is distributed over a 
wide territory and a great traveller wherever he is 
found, a large number of methods have been devised 
to capture him. These have been carefully gone over 
and in the following pages are given only those methods 
that are successful and applicable by the average 
trapper. 

Find where minks travel along the bank of a stream, 
and at a point where the tracks appear to be the most 
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numerous, make a hole in the bank about a foot deep 
straight into the bank, just low enough so that the 
water will come up to the mouth of it but will not flow 
in. Have the hole about four or five inches in diameter. 
Directly in front of this artificial burrow make an ex- 
cavation the size and shape of your trap and after 
setting the trap place an old dead leaf or two over it 
to hide. Do not have it under more than two inches 
of water. Throw a piece of fresh trout or muskrat 
carcass into the back of the hole and you are ready for 
the first mink that comes along. 

A natural mink runway will often be found under the 
roots of an old tree which borders on a stream. Such 
sets are usually not hard to find. Set a trap at such 
a place without bait if you like and do not be discour- 
aged if you do not make a catch the first night or so; 
you will get a mink sooner or later if any travel up or 
down the stream for they search out all such places. 

Minks love to wander along the smaller streams in 
search of food and more animals will be taken there 
than on the larger bodies of water. Find where a 
small stream a foot or so wide joins a larger stream 
and just slightly back from the large stream set your 
trap, covering it with a leaf and staking carefully. 
No bait is necessary at such a set although at certain 
seasons of the year it frequently pays to employ it. 

Overhanging banks too, provide one of the best possi- 
ble places for mink sets whether bait is used or not. 
Minks are great wanderers and in their travels they 
prefer staying close to the stream and as much under 
cover as possible. For this reason they never pass up 
the opportunity of using an overhanging bank. 
Wherever you can find such banks along a stream 
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always guard them with traps at frequent intervals, 
having them in not over two inches of water. If you 
think it necessary to use bait attach it to a forked 
stick and place it above and beyond the trap. 

Never pass up a piece of land standing out of the 
water or a sandbar stretching out into a lake or stream. 
Minks are sure to visit such places sooner or later 
and they can also be attracted by using bait. Make 
a small pen of sticks and in the back of this pen throw 
a piece of bait, sprinkling a few drops of good animal 
scent on the back part of the pen. Make an excavation 
for the trap at the entrance to the pen and cover care- 
fully. 

It has long been a subject of debate among trappers 
whether or not minks were afraid of human odour. 
Some trappers go to great pains to destroy signs or 
odours that might possibly be left around their traps. 
It has been my experience that minks are not afraid 
of human scent and that it is not even necessary to 
employ special gloves when setting traps or taking 
other such precautions; they are however, suspicious 
of new surroundings. One should devote his time to 
making the sets right, leaving no very noticeable 
changes around the sets and he will capture more minks 
than the fellow who devotes so much of his time to de- 
stroying the human odour left around the set. 

Find an old drift on a river or stream where all kinds 
of logs, brush and debris are piled together. Muinks 
will never pass up such a hiding place for small game 
but are sure to explore it. If it is large enough to 
warrant, it would possibly be best to set several traps 
in and around this drift. Bait might be used at such 
a set during the winter months when natural food be- 
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comes hard to secure but in the fall and spring months 
perhaps it would be better to leave such a set without 
bait of any kind. 

A railroad culvert affords some very good mink sets 
and if they are carefully made there is always the 
chance that they will pick up a stray raccoon, skunk 
or even fox as well. If there is a small stream running 
through it so much the better. Make an excavation 
the size and shape of your trap within a few inches of 
the wall and set your trap, covering it first with a 
leaf or some dry grass and then with dirt or other 
material natural to the locality. Get a board about 
two feet long and lean it over this set, one end resting 
against the wall, on which end put a piece of fish or 
some other bait. 

When you can find a spring close to a steep bank you 
have an ideal set for minks, particularly during the 
cold winter months, for the spring never freezes and 
the minks make frequent trips there. Set your trap on 
the edge of the spring in shallow water and by means 
of a stick, suspend a piece of bait about eighteen inches 
above and directly over the trap. 

During the fall of the year when muskrats start 
their building operations their tracks will be found 
along the banks of streams and there will also be evi- 
dences of their having started several burrows. Put 
some fresh muskrat flesh back in one or two of the 
burrows and set a trap at the entrance to each. 

Another way in which muskrats can be used as a 
means of taking minks is to find their old slides or for 
that matter fresh ones. Muinks never fail to explore 
any place where there is a possibility of finding a musk- 
rat. Set a trap at the foot of the slide in not over four 
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inches of water at the outside and preferably not this 
deep. If the water is too deep to make such a set 
build up a place for a set by placing a large rock on the 
bottom of the stream and set your trap on this. Push 
a piece of bait into the bank, on the slide directly over 
the trap and sprinkle a few drops of animal bait 
around. 

Still another method of employing muskrats is dur- 
ing the winter when the weather is cold and there is 
much ice and snow. Find a muskrat house and cut- 
ting a hole into the top deep enough to comfortably 
take the trap, set your trap and suspend a piece of 
bait above it by means of a stick a couple of feet high. 

Find an old log partly spanning a stream and about 
the centre of it cut a notch the size and shape of your 
trap and deep enough so that the trap when set will 
he on a level with the surface of the log. Smear the 
fresh cutting with mud so that the mink will not be 
suspicious and after setting the trap cover it with a 
couple of water-soaked leaves. Directly above the set 
suspend a piece of bait by means of an overhanging 
bough from one of the trees or failing this, use a stick 
to suspend it. 

Find a narrow place in a stream where the water is 
shallow and set your trap in two or three inches of 
water. If the stream chances to be too wide to make 
the set sure when the mink is passing up or down, place 
a few sticks or a couple of rocks on either side of the 
trap. In the same way the barricade set can be em- 
ployed here or wherever the stream is shallow and even 
though it be quite wide. Simply make a barricade of 
small sticks from one side of the stream to the other 
with sticks stuck into the bottom of the stream and 
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leave a couple of passages each about six inches wide 
to permit the animals to pass through in passing up or 
down streani. Set your traps in each of these passages. 

A sharp bend in a stream, if the water is not tow 
deep, 1s perhaps one of the best locations for a barri- 
cade set for the abrupt turn keeps the fence out of 
sight and when the animal comes to it he is more con- 
cerned in getting past than he 1s in wondering whether 
it is natural or whether there is a trap concealed at 
this point. | 

Old mill dams furnish great attractive power to 
minks, for under such places they look for frogs, crabs 
and the stray fish, with perhaps an odd muskrat thrown 
in for good measure. Sets are frequently hard to make 
there however, due to the fact that there is usually a 
good deal of timber. In this case one should employ 
the pen method, the pen to be constructed of rocks 
or sticks. Have the back of the pen against the wall 
of the dam, throw some bait into it and at the entrance 
set your trap. Several sets can usually be profitably 
made around such old dams. 

Shallow water and steep banks are an ideal combi- 
nation for a successful set for minks. Secure some 
old limbs and make a U or V-shaped enclosure with the 
entrance to the pen next to the bank. Run a wire 
through the mouth of a couple of small live fish and 
fasten the wire at the back of the pen. Set your trap 
at the entrance to the pen. Where fish cannot be se- 
cured often a frog will answer but fish, if they can be 
procured, are really better. 

Find a hollow log along a stream where minks travel 
and cut off about three feet of it, long enough for your 
purpose. Place it against the bank of the stream 
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where the minks run and placing a muskrat carcass or 
two in the centre of the log, set a trap at each end 
carefully concealed in the water. If it is impossible 
to secure such a hollow log a V-shaped trough may be 
built, turned upside down and set in the water, then 
plastered over with mud and water-soaked leaves to 
kill the fresh appearance of it. 

Perhaps no better set can be found for taking minks, 
particularly during the winter months, than the tile 
method. Find a tile entering a stream that drains a 
field or that even comes from the cellar of some house 
or barn. Put a piece of muskrat carcass or some 
fresh fish back in the tile and carefully set a trap at 
the entrance. Sprinkle a few drops of decoy around 
the set. 

Another winter set: Find a rabbit’s run that comes 
down to a stream and where it goes between two trees 
or in some other narrow point, make a nest set by 
excavating the dirt so that the hole made will just 
fit your trap, and set your trap there. Now cut a 
bough, trim off the branches and bend it over the trap 
or put a couple of twigs each side of the trap, the idea 
being to guide the mink into the set without fail. 
Sprinkle a few drops of scent on top of the bough. 

There are various log sets used for taking minks, 
particularly during the winter months and this has 
proven one of the best. A few feet from one end of a 
log which you can find in any woods, preferably close 
to a stream as that is where they are more apt to travel, 
dig a hole under the log and out on the other side, be- 
ginning back of the log, about three feet from one end. 
Scatter the dirt taken from the hole so dug on both 
sides of the log to give the appearance of some ani- 
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mal’s having been digging there and set a trap at each 
hole. No bait is necessary at such a set. 

Another good log method which can be employed 
any place near where minks travel and wherever you 
can find thé necessary log, is to place some bait such 
as I have already mentioned, inside the log and set a 
trap at each end. ‘This set will also be likely to catch 
some weasels for you and if employing it in the North 
Country, perhaps also the stray marten. 

A waterfall in a stream makes a good set for minks 
and has been the means of securing many a fine pelt. 
particularly if it is of a size that one can get in behind 
the water to make a set. Invariably everything behind 
the falls will be found washed clear and there will be 
little but rocks on which to make a set. In that case 
carry in some sod or dirt and build up the surface 
of the rock enough to permit your setting a trap on the 
face of rock, covered with the dirt. Make your set 
and suspend a piece of bait above the set a foot or more 
high. 

The stone pen method of trapping minks has met 
with considerable success and as it can be employed 
any place where flat stones can be found it is a method 
that should not be overlooked. Build a pen of flat 
stones about a foot wide and two feet long and 
say a foot high. Inside this pen place some bait and 
some scent above it, then set your trap at the entrance 
to the pen. 

A favourite method of many boat trappers is to get 
a piece of board about eight inches square and nail 
a couple of cleats across the board just the width 
apart of the trap when the jaws are spread open. On 
the under side nail a stick about sixteen inches long 
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and on the edge of the board nail a bait stick so that 
it will project about fourteen inches above the place 
where the trap sets between the cleats. Then when you 
find mink signs about, but are unable to make sets 
because of unfavourable water conditions, set your trap 
on this board, bait it, and set your board out by push- 
ing the stick down into the mud. 

Under bridges you can almost invariably find a 
place to make a blind set for minks. If the passage 
along the abutments needs narrowing you can easily fix 
it with an old board or drift stick. 

A good method for the winter months is to find the 
trail of the minks in the snow. They have a regular 
trail which they cover every week or ten days and sel- 
dom will they deviate from this trail. Do not walk 
in the trail but to one side of it and wherever you come 
to a hollow log, a rock pile, haystack or other such 
place that offers a temporary place of seclusion for 
the animal, set your trap and use bait or not as your 
judgment tells you. 


THE WEASEL—The weasel or Ermine as it is 
often called, is the smallest member of the family 
representing its name and except for colour closely 
resembles the mink. The body is long and slender, 
the legs short and the feet very small. During the 
winter the fur is pure white in colour in latitudes that 
are cold enough to produce this colour change while 
during the warmer months it is a sort of dirty brown 
colour. The tip of the tail remains black winter or 
summer. Their range covers Canada, Alaska, New- 
foundland and the Northern United States but they 
are never very plentiful in any one district. 
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The weasel is perhaps the boldest and most fearless 
member of the carnivorous family. They are greedy 
and cruel and will kill game for the pure love of killing, 
cases having been known where one of these little ani- 
mals had gained entrance to a poultry house and 
fastening itself like a leach on the necks of different 
birds in succession, had sucked the blood from one 
after the other, leaving the flesh behind untouched. 

Like the mink they are great wanderers and may 
travel many miles in a single night. Unlike the mink 
however, they detest water and will never wet their feet 
in it if it can possibly be avoided. They will follow 
along old fences, through fields and along streams for 
many miles, searching through every hollow log, rock 
pile or stump they come to in search of food. Their 
homes they make in stumps or hollow logs and trees 
and here the young are born, from four to eight being 
in a litter. They are quite prolific and have a couple 
of litters in a season. 

They are not difficult to trap and their general fear- 
lessness quite often costs them their life for they will 
blunder into the crudest kinds of sets. Baited sets are 
perhaps best for taking them but the bait must be fresh 
and preferably bloody for they appear to love the 
smell of fresh blood. An excellent method of trapping 
them is the following: 

Find a hollow log or stump in the woods near where 
you know they travel, kill a chicken or old hen and put- 
ting the carcass inside the stump, set a trap at each 
end, covering the trap with some of the feathers from 
the hen. It would perhaps be best to kill the hen 
right on the spot and allow some of the blood to run 
around the set. Feathers are best to use as a covering 
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for the trap but where rabbits or other such animals 
are used as bait another kind of covering may be used. 

Where their trail leads under some overhanging 
boughs, make a nest set directly in the trail and care- 
fully conceal your trap, then hang about eighteen 
inches directly over the trap a piece of fresh meat. 

Build a small pen of sticks or stones and throwing 
a rabbit head or other bait in the back of the pen, set 
your trap carefully concealed at the entrance. 

Under old roots, crevices in rocks, haystacks, barns, 
poultry houses or any natural cavities are all good 
places to set for these little animals. Remember that 
it pays to use care in setting the traps because there 
is always the chance that a mink or some more valu- 
able animal will wander into the set. 


THE MARTEN.—\The marten, also known as the 
American Sable and Pine Marten, is a member of the 
weasel family. It is about the size of a cat with some- 
thing of the appearance of a young red fox. The 
colour is a rich dark brown on the back and lighter 
on the lower parts. The feet are large and heavily 
furred ; this enables them to travel easily in loose snow. 

Martens are not hard to trap as they are quite un- 
suspicious. Like the weasel they are very destructive, 
but unlike the weasel they will kill only what they can 
eat. They are tireless hunters and chase by scent 
rather than by sight and can tire out even that animal 
of great speed—the rabbit. 

His life is usually spent in rocky mountains, among 
the trees of a thick old evergreen forest where there 
are many dead trees, though he may be found away 
from the mountains as well, in the heavy timber. He 
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will run from tree-top to tree-top, like a squirrel, where 
he robs birds’ nests. His home is built of moss and 
leaves in a high hole in a tree and here the young are 
born as many as five and six in a litter. 

The range of the marten is over the northern districts 
of North America. He shuns civilization and will soon 
move away from human habitations that may be erected 
in his territory. 

Martens are easier to trap than the mink, and the 
pelts being more valuable than those of the mink, there 
is much more money in it if one can strike good marten 
country. Perhaps the “‘tree-crotch” method is the 
best one for use in trapping these animals. Pick out 
a good sound tree close to the trail and cut a notch 
in the trunk about four inches deep, then start about 
two feet higher up and gradually cut down to the 
back of the notch so that the trap will readily set in 
the notch and the animal will have plenty of room to 
get into the notch—and the trap. Fasten your trap 
chain to the side of the tree and lean a small pole 
from the ground up to the bottom of the notch to 
enable the animal to easily reach the set. Hang your 
bait directly over the trap, at the top of the notch. 
It is always wise to nail a couple of sticks to the trunk 
of the tree, above the notch and to throw some ever- 
greens over these sticks to prevent the snow getting into 
the set and putting it out of commission. 

Another good set is to build a pen of wood against 
the trunk of a tree, using the tree as the back of the 
pen. The best kind of wood to use is beech, maple or 
some such wood split into slabs, placing the white 
parts of the slabs inside the pen so that it will tend 
to lighten the interior. Roof this pen over with ever- 
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green boughs or bark; put some bait inside and set 
your trap just in from the entrance so that it will not 
become quickly clogged with snow. 

Still another pen method is to cut down a small tree 
several feet above the ground. Cut the top of the 
stump so left a V-shape and lay the tree on the stump 
in the V so that the butt will extend two or three feet. 
Now split the butt of the tree and put some bait in the 
split, then cut a notch in the tree about a foot from 
the ground and set a trap in this notch, fastening the 
chain to the tree as usual. 

THE FISHER.—The fisher is another member of 
the weasel family. It is larger than the marten with 
a short thick head, set off with equally short ears, and 
a long bushy tail that gradually tapers to a point. 
The general colour is a dark brown, lighter toward the 
head, the under parts darker than the head, and the 
tail dark brown or almost black. They are great 
travellers, going along the ground in search of rabbits 
which they can easily run down, travelling through the 
tops of the trees in search of squirrels or birds’ nests 
or lying in wait on a log spanning a stream for 
a chance fish to pass so that they may scoop it to the 
shore with one sweep of the paw. 

The range of the fisher is the northern sections of 
Canada, Alaska, Newfoundland and some of the west- 
ern and north-western states, where the country is 
rugged and fairly well timbered. They are nocturnal 
in their habits, sleeping during the day in hollow logs 
and travelling in search of food and adventure at night. 
The young are born in the spring, from two to four 
bemg in a litter. 

The fisher is more difficult to trap than the marten 
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and much harder to hold for they are powerful animals 
and once captured will try every device to escape. 
The pen methods such as I have described for martens 
are commonly used in taking fishers but the pens must 
be larger. Other good sets may be made in hollow logs 
or trees and on logs that span streams. 

THE OTTER.—\The otter is the aquatic animal of 
the weasel family and their range is practically the 
whole of North America and Newfoundland, although 
they are never found in numbers in any one place. In 
general appearance they somewhat resemble the mink, 
but are larger, having a long, heavy body and a long 
tail almost as thick as the base of the body, tapering 
to a gradual point. The legs are short and the feet, 
small and webbed, are almost set on the side of the 
body which makes them wonderful swimmers and divers, 
but very clumsy travellers on land or in snow. ‘The 


general colour varies from a light chestnut to a rich 
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dark brown, almost black with a fine soft underfur 
of a greyish colour. The home of the otter is a hole 
in the bank or a hollow log and here it is that the 
young are born about the middle of April, from two 
to four being in a litter. 

In setting traps, if the trapper is to meet with any 
degree of success, he must not leave any suspicious 
signs or odours around his traps. Being aquatic ani- 
mals, the best sets are made in the water, in fact I 
would not recommend any set to be out of the water, 
and the trapper should stand in the water while making 
the set. Otters have slides on which they love to play 
and a very successful set can usually be made at such a 
place by setting the trap at the foot of the slide where 
it ends in the water. 

Along a steep bank where the water is shallow, set 
your trap in not over four inches of water and fasten 
it to a sliding pole or wire. Directly above your trap 
suspend a piece of beaver castor on the end of a stick. 

A good winter set when the animals are travelling 
under the ice, is to cut a hole in the ice, build a pen 
of sticks under the ice in water that is not too deep, 
leaving one side open. In this entrance set your trap 
and put a fresh trout in the back of the pen. 

THE SKUNK.—Perhaps a description of so com- 
mon an animal is superfluous here, but this we shall 
dwell on but briefly. The body is chunky and stout, 
the head small, set with small, piercing eyes; the legs 
are short with the front feet enlarged to adapt them 
to digging although seldom used for this purpose; the 
tail is long and bushy. The general colour is black, 
marked with white. Sometimes this white may be only 
a small star on the head and shoulder while at 
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other times it may extend right down the _ back 
and through the tail in the form of stripes. The 
less white there is on a pelt the more valuable the 
pelt, the reason being that when the fur is made into 
a garment the white has to be cut out. It is not dyed 
as some people suppose because the white hair is both 
longer and coarser in texture than the black. Their 
home is a burrow in the ground and here the young 
are born in April or May, from five to ten being in a 
litter. 

The most common method of trapping these animals 
is to set traps in the entrance to their dens. They 
are not at all difficult to trap, but as it often happens 
that a mink is taken in a skunk set, it always pays 
to make the set with care. At the entrance to their 
den, make an excavation just the size and shave of the 
trap; put some dry grass or leaves at the bottom of 
the excavation to prevent the trap freezing to the 
ground; set your trap, putting a little batten around 
the jaws and under the pan to prevent the sand getting 
into the mechanism of the trap, and cover the whole 
set level with the surface of the ground with material 
natural to the surroundings. If the mouth of the 
den chances to be a big one, a stick or a stone may be 
placed alongside of the trap to more surely guide the 
animal into it. If such natural dens are scarce it is 
an easy matter to dig one under a stump and set a 
trap as I have outlined, then throw some bait in the 
back of the den. 

Other good sets may be made for them, using the 
same method of burying the trap, at holes under barns 
or henhouses, haystacks, rock piles or in their trails 
leading to a stream or some feeding ground. 
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THE WOLVERINE.—This animal is typical of the 
cold country, being heavy-set and of gluttonous capa- 
city and appears as the missing link between the bear 
and weasel families. He has shaggy, blackish-brown 
hair with a yellowish band on either side on the reer. 
joining over the hips. He is sullen, cautious, and 
cunning, criminally bad tempered, as large as a bull 
dog and twice as strong. He is the animal world’s 
greatest thief, taking the stores of nen and flesh-eating 
animals no matter how cleverly hidden. He will steal 
from a line of traps miles long, taking the baits, cap- 
tured game and often even the traps. Any food that 
he cannot immediately consume he spoils for all-time 
use to other animals by fouling it with a horrid smelling 
secretion which he carries around in his body. He 
travels under various names and is known as glutton, 
carcajou, mountain devil and skunk bear and is thor- 
oughly hated by all trappers. When one strikes a 
trap line, determined to camp on it, the only thing 
for the trapper to do is to move or wait along the line 
for him to pass and shoot him; trapping is almost 
an impossibility. 

THE BADGER. This animal is smaller than the 
wolverine and larger than the skunk. It has a thick, 
flat body and a thick skin covered with long hair of a 
greyish colour. The belly is a dirty white while the 
back is marked with irregular bands of black. The 
centre of the face is black with a white stripe down the 
middle of the head. The tail is short, the legs short 
also and the front feet are equipped with very long 
claws to adapt them to digging. In this direction 
he is very proficient and once he gets started into a 
hole neither dogs nor men with a shovel can catch him. 
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By nature he is savage and sullen yet timid unless 
molested when he will face and whip several times his 
weight in dogs. ‘The home of the badger is a burrow, 
the young being born three or four in a litter. 

Like the skunk, the best and surest way of trapping 
the badger is at the mouth of his den. They are more 
cunning than skunks however, and harder to trap so 
that more care must be exercised in setting the trap. 
Make an excavation the size and shape of your trap, 
back in slightly from the entrance and set your trap 
in this hollow, covering it carefully with material that 
is natural to the surroundings. Other good places to 
make sets for them are in their runways. 

THE BEAR.—The black bear is the best known 
member of the bear family in North America and al- 
though the cinnamon bear is often found in the same — 
Utter with blacks yet the latter appear to predominate. 
The colour throughout is black of course with hair of 
almost equal length. 

They are usually timid and exceedingly afraid of 
man and when aware of being seen, lose no time in get- 
ting out of sight though always curious to watch when 
they feel their presence is not known. ‘Their senses of 
hearing and smelling are unusually acute and these, 
aided by their sharp sight, enable them to know of the 
approach of men or other animals. In appearance 
they are clumsy looking animals for the head 1s carried 
low but to see them scale a tree one would be led to 
wonder at the agility of such an awkward-appearing 
climber. 

They are not sociable but about the first of June 
the mating season commences when several males may 
contend for a female. There are usually from two to 
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four cubs though sometimes only one in a litter and 
they may stay with their mother for over a year. 
Early in the winter or late in the fall they find a den 
or hollow log where they hibernate for the cold spell. 
They allow the snow to close up the mouth of their 
retreat and here they sleep away in comfort until 
spring, when they come out of their dens thin and 
weak ; the soles of their feet crack and peel off, making 
them tender and they live on grass for a time until 
they regain their flesh and health. 

Bears are not especially cunning and may be readily 
trapped. ‘There is, however, a great deal of hard work 
attached to trapping them and many trappers prefer 
to take a chance on shooting a number of them rather 
than trapping them. ‘The universal method in taking 
them in steel traps, however, is*to build a pen about 
six feet high, four feet wide at the bottom and about 
six feet deep. Make it against a big tree and throw 
several logs to each side so that the bear will have to 
approach directly from the front, the trap being set 
either in the entrance or in front of the entrance. The 
trap should be fastened to a drag, a green pole about 
a foot through and ten or twelve feet long being about 
right. He will not get far away with this for in addi- 
tion to the weight, the length will cause it to catch up 
in the trees and underbrush. 


THE LYNX.—The Canada Lynx and the Wild Cat 
are the two cats of the Lynx genus found in North 
America. The lynx was a mystery to the ancients 
and was believed by them to be able to see through any 
object. The Canada Lynx is a big-eyed, fat-faced, 
short-bodied, bob-tailed snarling savage with long side 
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whiskers. He has larger feet, shorter tail and fur 
much longer and looser than the wild cat. He stands 
about one and a half feet high, is not over three feet 
long and sometimes weighs over twenty pounds. The 
fur is a pepper-and-salt colour, mottled with brown 
and having white on the underside and on the tip of 
the tail. This colour makes him unnoticed against 
almost any natural background and is one of the pro- 
tections nature affords her wild animals. The ears 
have tufts of long black hairs as if pencilled. He runs 
poorly, travelling by galloping or by leaps and bounds 
and his big paws help him both in snow where they act 
as snowshoes to bear him up and in the water where 
they serve as paddles. His muscular legs are enor- 
mous in comparison with the rest of his body. He 
climbs trees easily and from an overhanging lmb 
pounces down on prey, but at heart is a great coward 
and never attacks people. 

A good method of trapping them is to make a pen 
of stakes about three feet high and about two feet wide. 
Cover over the top with bark or evergreen branches to 
keep the snow out; set your trap just in front of the 
entrance and put your bait inside the pen, beyond the 
trap. Some trappers put some sharp sticks pointed 
upwards around the trap and the lynx, always fearful 
lest he will injure his feet, will avoid the sticks and 
place his foot directly in the trap. 

The “rubbing-post” set is quite commonly used for 
this animal, beaver castor being used mostly for the 
scent. A stick is split, the scent put on some moss and 
inserted into the split and this stick placed about 
eighteen inches high and about a foot beyond the trap. 
In the same way that a cat will rub and rub against 
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an object, the lynx will rub against this stick. 

Still another method is to hang a piece of red flannel 
over a set trap in such a position that the wind can 
blow it. The curiosity of the lynx is very highly 
developed and he will not let such a set go until he has 
fully investigated. 


THE RACCOON.—The raccoon is related to both 
the bear and the weasel families and has traits peculiar 
to both. The body is stout, the nose very much pointed, 
ears medium length and the tail thick and bushy. The 
general colour is grey and grizzly, dark on the back, 
the face whitish with a black area on each cheek, sur- 
rounding the eye, while the tail is yellow ringed with 
black. In some districts they are so dark in colour 
as to be termed black. Their legs and feet are small 
in comparison with their body and they shuffle along in 
much the same manner as the bear. They are noctur- 
nal, good tree climbers and swimmers, and _ bear-like, 
they hibernate in a hollow log or tree when the cold 
weather arrives. They have one peculiarity possessed 
by no other animal—that of washing meat of any kind 
before eating it. 

If their home or den can be found the best method 
of trapping them is in this locality, by setting a trap 
at the foot of the den-tree, by leaning a small tree 
trunk against the tree in which their den is located 
and setting a trap on top of this, having the end of 
the leaning tree come close to the entrance to their den, 
by setting traps in their trails leading to and from 
the den. 

A log spanning a stream affords one of the best sets 
possible for raccoons and a trap should be kept set 
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at each end of the log, carefully concealed in a notch 
cut into the log and covered with water-soaked leaves. 

They have a great sense of curiosity and anything 
bright attracts their attention. Wrap the pan of your 
trap with lead foil and set your trap in water that has 
a ripple on it but that is not very deep. The motion 
of the water will give the bright object the appear- 
ance of moving and any passing coon will be tempted 
to put his foot out and touch the pan. 

Wherever their tracks are found on the shores of 
streams and ponds are good places for sets, as are 
entrances under fences where they visit cornfields. 

These methods are not the only ones but I believe 
they are the best; at least they have proved very suc- 
cessful with others. There is more to trapping how- 
ever than a memorizing of different trapping methods 
and if one is to make a success of the business he must 
understand his animals and balance his good methods 
with good sense. 
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